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out. APIARIES, NO XII. 


NUMBERING HIVES—RECORD BOOKS. 








N the main, the management of an out-apiary 
does not differ from that of any other; and aft- 
er years of experience you have had in the 
home apiary you are pretty well settled in 
your plans. I will, however, offer some sug- 

gestions to any whose experience is yet very limit- 

ed, as to some of the things that may be especially 
appropriate for out work, and you can judge wheth- 
er any of them are worth adopting, for you. Some 
things, too, may come up that would never be need- 

ed in home work. . 

In numbering hives it will probably be found con- 
venient to adopt some system by which the num- 
bers can be easily changed. A satisfactory way is 
to have tin tags painted white, with black figures 
on them, fastened on the hives with half-inch wire 
nails, r 





TAG FOR NUMBERING HIVES. 

\bout 4.x 2% inches is a good size, with figures 
two inches long, so that they can be plainly seen at 
a distance. These tags can be easily changed from 
one hive to another, and with out-apiaries you may 
find it very convenient, if not necessary, to change 
them quite frequently. 

It is well to adopt some system of numbering by 
which you can tell, from the number, to which 
Apiary acolony belongs. A good way is to let the 
first numbers belong to the home apiary, then the 
next series to another, and soon. This will be very 
8alsfactory if you never run higher than 100in 





each dita. for ‘aia you can 1 tell a at a glance that 
87 belongs in the home apiary, 187 in the Wilson 
apiary, etc. If you expect that, before fall, some 
of your apiaries may contain as many as 125 colo- 
nies, then it may be well to let the numbers 1 to 125 
belong to the home apiary, 126 to 250 to Wilson’s, 
251 to 375 to Hastings, and so on; but in that case 
you may not tbink so quickly whether 380 belongs 
to the third or fourth apiary. An easier way to dis- 
tinguish would be to letthe first apiary run from 
1 to 200, and the second from 21 to 400. An objec- 
tion to this whole plan is, that you may feel un- 
pleasant some day to have some one, on seeing a 
tag marked 240, ask you, ‘‘ Why! have you 240 colo- 
nies?”’ when in fact you have only half that num- 
ber. A way to avoid this is to commence at the 
number | at each apiary, preceding it by an initial 
letter. Then two hives, marked “‘ H 87” and “ B 87,”’ 
would be recognized as belonging respectively to 
the home and the Belden apiary. On the whole I 
think I prefer the simple figures. If you bring all 
your bees home to winter, you need pay no atten- 
tion to numbers, but place them next spring indis- 
criminately. Thus you may find the first rowin 
the home apiary commencing with the numbers 42, 
17, 183, 260, and so on. Their new numbers are to 
be 1, 2,3, 4, but the old numbers should be left on 
till you have entered them on your record book for 
this year, and transferred any item you may wish 
to keep about them, which will usually be only the 
age of the queen, noting in the new record the 
number they had the preceding year, so that you 
can at any time trace back their history. After 
your record is all straight, then take off all tags and 
number the hives inorder. I am well aware that 


many of our best bee-keepers do not keep any rec- 
ord book, but have little slates on hives, or a system 
of stones, etc. I suspect, however, that at least some 
of them, after establishing out-apiaries, would find 
advantages in the record system that did not exist so 
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long as only one apiary was kept. If you have 
only asingle colony, you will probably remember 
all about it without book, slate, or stone. 

As the number of colonies increases, the demand 
becomes more imperative for some aid to the mem- 
ory. Still, with even a hundred colonies I knew 
my colonies somewhat as | would knowa herd of 
cows, and a giance over the apiary would bring to 
mind pretty well the condition of the different colo- 
nies, and what was to be done. But when it comes 
to having more than one apiary, especially if there 
are several, you can’t run out and in five minutes 
see what shape you left any hive in at last visit. 
With the record-book you can sit at home and look 
over the condition of all your apiaries, and ona 
rainy day you can do this just as well, when you 
would not like to be out looking over your slates. 
It is sometimes pleasant and profitable to look over 
the records of past years, and a comparison of 
them in long winter evenings may be of some 
value. 

A 2) cent blank book makes a good record-book, 
and it will be found convenient to have a pencil 
tied to it with astring. A pencil is better than ink, 
for it may sometimes get wet. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

There are some things in favor of the book 
plan. The fact that the condition of the 
apiary may be noted on a rainy day, and 
preparations and plans be made for work 
when the weather clears up, is quite an 
item in its favor. As you know, we use 
slates on each hive, and do not make use of 
numbers. Since we have had the apiary 
located at the basswood orchard, we have 
been filling orders for bees and queens from 
this place. Sometimes we have gone down 
with the horse and wagon, and taken with 
us an order-book. Not knowing the condi- 
tion of the apiary, any more definitely than 
memory would indicate, we found that, on 
several occasions, we were unable to fill the 
orders which we expected to, at that apiary ; 
and even after having arrived there, in 
order to find out where a two-frame nucleus 
or a select tested queen could be obtained, 
we might have to glance overthe slates of 
herhaps two dozen hives before we found 
what we wanted. This entailed the neces- 
sity of carrving with us a smoker, shipping- 
box, ete. With the record-book we could 
have determined beforehand just where the 
order could be filled; and instead of run- 
ning all over the apiary, have made a bee- 
line for the spot. On several occasions I 
have gone into our home apiary and made 
some alterations in one or two hives, in the 
absence of our apiarist, Mr. Spafford. As 
we have no numberings to our hives, I 
could not tell him in the office when I saw 
him next which hives I had changed, other 
than by a certain bungling circumlocution 
which might be something after this fash- 
ion: 

Mr. Spafford comes in in the morning, 
and inquires after the work, when this con- 
versation takes place: 

**Oh! by the way, before you came this 
morning I filled an order for an untested 
queen, in the north apiary—let me see—in 
the third row from the north side, fourth 
hive from the end, counting from the west.”’ 

Mr. Spafford looks at me a little puzzled. 
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“In the north apiary. you say?” he re- 
peats ; ‘‘in the fourth row, and—” 

He has gotten it wrong, and I interrupt 
him by saying the thirdrow. Several time;, 
as I could not not tell directly, I have had 
to go out and point out the hive. Now. 
then, if the hive had been numbered I[ could 
have said, ‘From No. 123 I have sold a 
select tested queen. From No. 206 I took 
out a best imported.’”? Knowing the loci- 
tion of the various hives, or about where 
the various numbers should be, he can 
make a bee-line for it. To the former lie 
can give a cell or hatched queen, and the 
latter he can start to raising cells. If we 
should adopt the book plan, I should not 
care to dispense with the very convenient 
slates. If the two could be combined in 
some way,I should like it better. As to 
the numbering of hives, I am sure it isa 
convenience many times. ERNEST. 


HONEY STATISTICS 


FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 














In order to read score the reports given below, it 
will be necessary to observe the following points: First, the 
State is given; then next in their order are the names of the 
reporters, with their respective postoffices. To indicate loca! 
ity, the usual abbrevations are used—N.,8., E.,and W., for 
north, south, east, and west; N. E. for north-east, ete. Th: 
letter C indicates the word “ central,;’’ E. C., east central, etc 
In the following list, the first figure represents the month, and 
the second figure the date at which the report was rendered. 
The small letters,a, b, c,d, ete., indicate the answers to the 
questions propounded in questions a, b, c, etc., just below 


E decided to send out the same set of 
questions that we did a year ago 
last July, in order that we might 
the better get the comparative re- 
sults of the two seasons. Althoug) 

the entire honey crop has not been taken off 
the hives in all localities, yet a report is 
rendered which shows quite decidedly 
which way the wind blows, as affecting the 
price of honey and the average production 
throughout the United States. The ques- 
tions which we submitted are as follows : 


(a.) What is new comb honey selling at in you 
vicinity? 

(b.) What is new extracted honey selling at? 

(c.) What per cent of an average crop of honey du 
you estimate has been secured in your vicinity this 
season? Please answer this question simply by pr 
cent; for instance, 50, 75, 175, or 200 per cent. 

(d.) How many pounds of honey, both comb and cx- 
tracted, have you taken from your bees, and from how 
many colonies 8o far? 


(e.) Was the season with you this year good, averay, 
poor, or bad? 
ARKANSAS. 
WH. Laws, Lavaca. W.C. 8-10. 
a. 15; b. 15; ¢. 75; d. 1000 from 80 colonies. 
ALABAMA. 
W. P. W. Duke, Nettleborough. S.W. 8-6. 
a. 15; b. 10; ¢. 200, ora full crop of white honey; d. 3000 |!)s 
comb from 40 colonies; e. good. 
J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka. C. 8-1. 
a. 10 to 15; b. 7 to 10; c. 100; d. 100 comb, 650 extracted, 16 «0! 
onies; e. average. 
ARIZONA. 
Jno. L. Gregg, Tempe. C. 8-5. i 
a. 10 to 12; b. retail 6, wholesale 5; ¢. 40; d. 19) colonies hay: 
produced 20,280 Ibs.; e. rather poor. 
CALIFORNIA. 
W. W. Bliss, Duarte. 8, E. 8&7 
a.124% wholesale, 15 retail; b 7 to 8; c. 40; d. about 7500 |b 
130; €. poor. 
G. W. Cover, Downieville. N. 87. F 
a. 20; b. 20; ¢. 100; d. 1000 lbs. comb from 33 eglonies; e. gov! 








— = 
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CONNECTICUT. 
D intel H. Johnson, Danielsonville. E. 8-2. 
” to 2; b. 18 to 20; c. 20 or less; d. 50 Ibs. from 4 colonies. 
Not ing from most of them; e. poor. 


FLORIDA. 


J) 1. Clark, Appalachicola, W. 8-6. 

1 10: b. 9; @,. 200; d. nearly 5000; 68, spring count; e. excellent. 

John Y. Detwiler, New Smyrna. eh C. 8-5. 

None produced; b. retail 10; ¢. 25; d. Ist extracted Island 
apiary, 36 colonies, 1000, amber honey; extracted home apiary, 
75 colonies, 20 hives extracted 500. ‘Balance allowed to fill up 
inespectation of poor season. Colonies deficient in strengt 
from continaal depredations of mosquito hawks during three 
weeks of drouth. e. Poor. 

GEORGIA. 

Yk. Hanbury, Atlanta. N. 8&1. 

:. From gums 18. No section honey. b. 15; ¢. 200; d. 20 colo- 
nies, 100 each; e. good. 

Jv. H. Brown, Augusta. E.C. 89. 

a. lb; b. 10; @. 50; d. about 500 Ibs. from 10 coionies that were 
kept especially for this urpose. The balance of colonies 
were run for queens, e. The first part of the season was very 
good, while the latter part is very poor. 

Walter McWilliams, Griffin. Pa Fv 8-3 

a 15; b. none offered; ¢. 75; d. 40 per colony on an average; 
run tur queens; e. good; fine prospee ts for fall crop. 


ILLINOIS, 


Reuben Havens, Onarga. E. 8-12. 

a. 16; b. 12; e. 10; d. none; 40 colonies; e. bad. 

Frank Howard, Fairfield. 8. 8-7. 

a. 124; b. 10; ce. 25; d. aun spring 15, now 35; e. bad. 

c.C. Miller, ee. N. 

1. 15; b. none; ¢. 75; d, 5000 hoe 245; not all off yet; e. nearly 
average. On the chad to Belden’s, on the trot. Em burned 
her dress again; anti-spark smoker anxiously awaited. 

Vrs. L. Harrison, Peoria. W.C. 83. 

a. Wholesale, 10to 12; retail, 12% to 15; b. about the same, 
fora choice article; ¢. 100; d. about 2000; 76 colonies, spring 
count, @. average. 

«. Dadant, Hamilton. N. W. 8-3. 

a. 15; b. 10; ¢. 150; d. 35,000 from 400 colonies; e. very good. 

INDIANA 

T. H. Kloer, Terre Haute. W.C. 

a ib te 16; b. none in market; 6.3. d. 1800 Ibs. from 60 colo- 
nies; &. poor. 

Mrs. A. F. Proper, Portland. E. C 

. 0; b. no extracted on market; ¢. 10; ‘d. 200 from 55 colonies; 
e. very bad. 

Joe. A, Burton, Mitchell, 8. C. 8-1. 

i. 15; b. 83g; ©. 4g; d. 500 from 13; e. poor. 

| R. Good, Nappanee. N. W. 8-3. 

We have not secured one particle of honey; and there is 
none in the market. This is the poorest season we ever had 
since L kept bees. 

IOWA, 

\. Christie, Smithland. W. 8-5. 

a. retail; b. 10 retail; ¢. 100; d. Have scarcely yet com- 
enced taking off honey; e. ver early, good. In fruit bloom, 
cold and bad, necessitating feeding; later, average. 

Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon. E. 8-2. 

. US retail; b. 9 retail; ¢. 100; d. 2000 extracted, 500 comb; 
from 350 colonies. Most of the crop is still on the hives. e. 
average. My locality overstocked. 

J) M. Shuck, Des Moines. C. 8-3. 

15; b. none selling; c. 100; . I don’t know; e. good. 

hugene Secor, Roveus Se ree 8-1. 

a lb and 16; b. I . 9; have taken off but little. Have 

in sight” 1500 ok 40 colonies in spring; e. average, nearly. 

7.1. Hawk, Audubon. W.C, 87. t 

1.20; b. none on the market; ¢. 10; d.50 from 20 colonies. 
\ll!comb; e. basswood and clover season bad. Fall season 
just opening. Ask us later. 

KANSAS. 

BF. UhL Boling. 84. 

a. 16; ¢. 100; d. 50; e. good. 

G.L. Hall. Burlington. 8-1. 

Honey crop. My own, none. Pasture poor. 


KENTUCKY. 


)). F. Savage, Hopkinsville. S.W. 82 

a 20; b.10; ¢. 50. Fall honey will probably be very abundant. 
d. 50 comb, 300 extracted; from 30 colonies. e. Bad, very bad. 

Jno. 8. Ronen, Winchester. C. 8-1. 

a. 15; b. 15; ©. 150; d. 1500 wry 12 colonies; e. extra good. 

J.P. Moore, Morgan. N. 

« 15; b.10to 11; e@. 176; d. “‘.. whole apia 
quccn_-rearing, except 2 colonies. They filled a 
fac, making about 125 per colony. e. Good. 

LOUISIANA, 

J) W.K. Shaw, Loreauville. 8.C. 8-7. 

‘ None sold in uantity; b. 75c per gal. at retail; e. a 
cent “pring d. little; 106 Ibs. per colony to July Ist; e. good. 

H Lewia, Osyka, Miss. E. 8-6. 

a. 1d; b. 800 per gal.; c. 175 per cent; e. extra good. 

MAINE. 

J Keynolds, Clinton, 8. E. 8-7. 

« “0. b. 17: ¢. 30; d. 500 comb from 40 colonies; e. very poor; 
too: neh wet. 

© WV. Costellow. Waterboro. S. W. 8-5. 

a. 0; b. 20; ¢. 50; d. run for increase entirely. e. Poor. 

‘li. Hutchinson, Nehonte } Falls. 8-1. 

4.2), b. none in market; c. 50; e. poor; toa wet. 


was devoted to 
ut 25 L. combs 
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MARYLAND. 

S. Valentine, Hagerstown. N.W. 86. 

a. 15 to 20; b. pene in market; c. about 35; d. one yard 2663 
from 9 stands. e. Poor; too much rain. 

Simon P. Roddy, Mechanicstown. 8-5. 

a. 20; b. 15; c. 75; d. 400; 20 colonies; e. poor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

J. E. Pond, No. Attleboro. S. E. 8-6. 

a. 25 to 30; 18 to 20 in 10 to 15 Ib. lots; b. at same prices at re 
tail; ¢. 50 to 75; d. none, as I have only experimented; e. good, 
ea rly; wet and poor th rough June till present time. 

E. W. Lund, Baldwinsville. N.C. %5. 

a, 22; b. none in market; ¢ 30; d. 150 comb; 20 colonies; e. bad. 

Wm. W. Cary, Colerain. N.W. 83 

a. 16; b. 10; c. no surplus gathered; bees in almost starving 
condition. Poorest season since 1 . None, and am fecc 
ing now to prevent starving; e. very poor. 

MICHIGAN. 

A. J. Cook, Lansing. C. 5 

a. 15 to 20; b. 10 to 124; ¢. less than 25; d. we have not taken 
our honey off yet; e. poor. 

George E. Hilton, Fremont. W. 8-1. 

a. 15; b. 10; c. 25; d. 1500; 200 colonies; e. poor. 

James Heddon, Dowagiac. S.W. 8- 

a. 16 to 20 retail; b. 10 to 12; ¢. 25; d. from 200 colonies here, 
about 2000; e. the worst —s on record; very bad. 

R. L. Taylor. Lapeer. 

a, b. No price setabiiohed:; ec. 25; d. 4000 comb honey from 400 
colonies; e. very poor. 

H. D. Cutting, Clinton. 8. BE. 8&3. 

a. 18; b. 10; «. 75; d. 28 comb from 65 colonies. But honey is 
not quite ready to come off; will take off in about 10 days; e. 
poor. 

W. J. Carroll, Otsego. S.W. 810. 

a. 16; b. 10; ¢. not more than 50; d. extracted 450,comb 100; 
about 40 colonies; ¢€. poor; prospects for fall honey good. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

A. & E. E. Mont; omery. Pickens. 8-6. 

a. 10; b. 7; ¢. about 50; d. haven’t kept a record of how many 
pounds; e. poor. 

MISSOURI. 

a Nebel & Son, nigh Hill. E.C. 85. 

10 to 15; b. 5 to 8; c. 65; d. 2500 extracted, 700 comb, from 5? 
oobaens e. average Aik so far. The fall flow is often as 
good as trom white clover. 

E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City. W. 8-3 

a. 15 wholesale, 20 retail; b. 10 wholesale, 15 retail, c. 150; e 
good. 

James Parshall, Skidmore. N.W. 83. 

a. Retailing at 124% to 15; b. 10. Lsold one barrel at 9; ¢; 200, 
for we never yet got any surplus before August until this sta 
son; d. 1500; 34 spring count have eae e. extra good. 

Chas. L. Gough, Rock Spring. E.C. 88 

a. 15; b. 10; c. 26; d. about 40 bs. extracted; e. bad 

8. E. Miller, Bluffton. E C. 8-5. 

a. 15 to 16; b. 10; c. 45 to 50; d. 1250 extracted, 125 comb, from 
37 colonies, spring count; e. very good. Expect a good flow 
of fall honey. 

MINNESOTA. 

A. F. Bright, Mazeppa. E. 8-5. 

a. 15; b. 10; e. 100; d. 3000 from about 80 colonies; e. about 
average. 

D. P. Lister, Lac Qui Parle. W.C. 8-2. 

a. 20; b. 124; ¢. 75; d. 750; basswood 27; e. good, if bees were in 
proper cond tion. 

J. H. Johnson, Fairmont. 89. 

a. 20c at retail; b. don’t know of any in market; c. 100; a. 40 
Ibs. each from 13 colonies; e. average so far. 

Wm. W. Hamilton. Jackson. 81 , 

d. Eight pounds from 3 colonies; e. good for swarming, poor 
for surplus in basswood bloom. 


N. P. Aspinwall, Harrison. C. 8-3. 

a. 15 to 20 wholesale, 20 to BW retail; b. none on the market; c. 
100; d. 650 comb; 20 colonies. Season not over; e. good. In- 
crease 100 per cent. 

NEBRASKA. 

Jerome Wiltse. Falls City. 8-5. 

a. 16 to 20; b. 10; c. 100; d. 800; 52; e. good. 

A. E. Maley, Auburn. 8-10. 

a. 20 to 25; b. 15; c. 85; e. very good. 

WwW Porter, Ponea. N.E. 82 

a. Wand 2%; b. 12% — 15; ¢. 10; d. 400; 130 colonies; e. very 
bad for surplus honey 


NEVADA. 
E. A. Moore, Reno. W. C. 8-6. 
a. 15 to 2%; b. 16; none here only what | have, c¢. 175 per cent, 


d. about 800 Ibs. comb, 1200 extracted. e.Very good; I shall prob: 
ably get 1500 lbs. more if it is not too dry. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
8S. F. Reed, No. Dorchester. C. 8-6. 
a. 20; b. 15; c. 50; d. 100, from 5 run exclusively for honey; ¢ 
very bad so far. 
©. E. Watts, Rumney. C. 8-3. . 
a. 25; b. 25; ¢. 10; d. have taken only one finished section from 
8 colonies yet; e. poor. 
L. A. Freeman, Lancaster. N.W. 8 7. 
a. 2; b. there is none = the market; c. 100; d. perhaps 100 
from 4 colonies; e. go 
NEW JERSEY. 
J.D. Coles, Woodstown. 8. W. 8-3. 
a, 20; b. none; c. 75; d. 25 per canto e. 2 Ags 
Watson Allen, Bernardsville. N.C 
a. 16; b. 12; c. 10; e. 200 lbs. from ete e. very bad. 
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NEW YORK. 
= Doolittle, Borodino. C. 8&3. 
b. No market here for honey; ce. 2%; d. the little I have ix 
moiaiy on the hives yet; e. poor. 

H. P. Langdon, East ¢ Jonstable. N.E. 8-8. 

a. 20 to 2%; b. 12 to 15; ¢. 75; d. 3000 extracted from 6 colonies 
with 100 per cent increase; e. poor. 

Frank Boomhower, Gallupville. E.C. 8-1. 

a. No price, no honey. Have not seen a pound of comb hon 
ey so far this season; floods of rain; bees have done nothing 
so far; c,d. 0; e. bad. 

M.G Young. Highland. 8-7. 

a,b. Have sold none; ec. 30; d. about 800 comb from 40 col 
onies. e. Poor. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Abbott L. Swinson, Goldsboro. 7. 

a. 10 to 12%; b. none here; c. 9; 
Others run for queens; e. average. 

OHO. 

Chas. F. Muth. Cincinnati S.W. 85 

a.12to 4 for best in a jobbing way: 20 retail; b. 9 to 10 for 
best by the Ib.; 15 retail; ¢. perhaps 75; d. about 800 from 28 
colonies, spring count; e. poor 

8. A. Dyke. Pomeroy. O. 8-1. 

a. 124g; b. none; c. 100; d. 75 from 2 hives; e. good. 

Dr. H. Deere, Delaware. C. 8-2. 

a. 20; b. 18; c. 100; d. about 600; 40 colonies; e. good. 

Dr. G. L. saltiats New Philadelphia. N.E. 8&1. 

a. 18; b. 15; c. 100; d. 1000 of comb, 500 ready to extract; from 
2 colonies; average. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Geo. A. wretent. Glenwood. N.E. 88. 

a. 12%; b. 10; c. 75; d. my honey is still in the cases; e. fair. 

8S. W. Morrison, Oxford. 8S. E. 82. 

a. 2%; b. 12; c. 0; d. apiary engaged in queen-rearing; e. hon- 
ey very abundant, but too wet; e. bad. 

Thos. C. Davis. Idlewood. C. 8-2. ’ 

a. 20; b. 20; d.500 comb from 12 colonies. Will extract 600 from 
13 colonies. | Incre ase, 0 per cent. 

RHODE ISLAND 
». Miller, Providence. E. 83 


= os ‘None on the market, either old or new; ¢. 100 to 125; a. 

225 from 3; others not heard from; e. good. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

W. J. Ellison, Stateburg. C. 84. 

a. 12%; b. Sand 10;  rogetd 1,50; apiary 2, 100. Only kept a rec- 
ord of 9in apiary 2—7 e. apiary 1, bad; apiary 2, good; five 
miles apart. 

J.D. Fooshe, Coronaca. 85. 

a. 10; b. 8 to 10; c. about 50; d. 350 extracted from 12 colonies; 
«. average. 

H. T. Cook, Greenville. 8-3. 

a. 10; b. 20; c. 150; e. good, till in July. 


8-5. 
- 50 comb from one hive. 


TENNESSEE. 
Cc. C. Vaughn. Columbia. C. 8-5. 
a. 15; b. 8; ¢. 75; e. poor. 
Gaston B. Cartmell. Jackson. W. 8-7. 
a. 10 to 15; b. none in market; c. 25 or less; d. not 5 to the col- 
ony; 50 colonies; e. bad. 


TEXAS. 
. E. ley. , MaPigtteritie, S.W. 85 
: 15; b. 10; ; d. unfinished; e. poor. 


L. Stac > be n. Selma. 8. C. 810. 
a. 10; b. 8; ¢. 50. d. 10,000 extracted; 2000 comb from 200 colo- 
nies; e. less than average. 
J. P. Caldwell. San Marcos. 8. W. 
a. 10; b. 8; ¢. 25; d. 200 from 20 selena; e. the worst with'n 
my knowle ge. 
VERMONT. 
Howard J. Smith, Richford. N.C. 8-2. 
a. 20; b. 12; c. 100; d. 10 comb honey per colony; e. good; the 
west ever known. 
A. E. Manum, Bristol. W. 8-5. 
a,b. No price yet; c. 30; d. about 15,000 comb from 500 colo- 
nies; €. poor. 
F. M. Wright. Enosburgh. E. 8-5 
a. 18 and 20; b. 13 retail; c. 50; d. —— 50 colonies; e. average. 
J. W. Porter, Charlottesville. C. 
a. 12%; b. 10;'¢. 120; d. 1500 from 30; ‘- bad for me; my bees 
have foul brood. 
Will Thatcher, Martinsburg. W. 82 
a. 10 and 12%; b. none in © sket; ‘c. 40; d. 1500 or 1600 tiered 
on 40 colonies; e. not average. 
J. E. Crane, Middlebury. WwW. 8&1 
a. 16 to 18; b. 10; ¢. 50, d. 6000 Ibe comb and 200 extracted 
from 300 hives, one half of my bees; e. season poor. 


VIRGINIA. 
H. W. Bass, Front Royal. N. 8-8. 
a. 12%; b. same; c. 65; d. has been so wet that our honey is 


not finished. and we have taken but 1000 Ibs. off as yet. Never 
knew bees to seal up honey so slowly, it is so thin and watery, 
on account of so much rain. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
J. A. Bae panes. ty a" sCove. N. 8! 
a. 15 to 18; b. 1 50; d. 6000 extracted from 100 colonies; e. 
below average. 
Jno. C. open. St. Albans. 8. W. 8-1. 
a. Nice 20; b. 10; c. 2; d. 10, average of 20 colonies; e. poor and 
bad. 
M. A. Kelley, Milton. S.W. 86 
a. 15; b. none; ¢. entire failure; 2 per cent; d. 25 from 62 colo- 
nies; ¢. bad, badder, baddest, 
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WISCONSIN, 
J.C. Reais. Hartford. 8. E. 810. 
a. 14; b. 7; c. 150; I worked for increase; e. good. 


8.1. Mowe Ithaca. 8S. W. 8-2. 
a. 1244; b. 8; c. 100; d. 300 colonies; 32,000 extracted, 200 com) 
e. good. 


Frank Mc Hey, Mansion. Cc. 8&3. 
a. 12 to 15; b. 8; c. 100; d. 20,000 co weet e. average” 


FE. France, Platteville. 8S. W. 
a. 16; b. 8 to 10 retail; 106 whelevele: c. 75; d. 26,000; 530; « 
good but short. 


Joshua Bull, Semone. E. 8-2. 
a. 15 wholesale, 18 retail; b. 5 wholesale, 10 reta 1; ©. 100; ¢ 
2509 nearly all comb from 40; e. average. 
TOO LATE FOR GENERAL CLASSIFICATION. 


A. A. Sanborn, Westfield, Mass. 8. W. 

a, b. None in market; c. 4 to 5; 6 to 8 Ibs. from one colony. , 
very bad. 

J.P. Isracl, Olivenhain, Cal. 8. 8-8. 

a.7in San Diego; b. 5 to 54; c. 20—honey season is ended; « 
2500 Ibs. from 80 colonies; e. bad, very bad. 


On account of the cool wet weather in the 
early part of the season, which, according 
to the reports, seems to have pervaded al- 
most all of the United States, the honey- 
crop is considerably less than it might have 
been. First, because this weather contin- 
ued clear up, in a good many of the places. 
into the time of year when the main nectar- 
bearing flora was in bloom. Second, the 
bees were unable to breed up ey on 
account of the cool and rainy weather, and 
hence the actual working force of the bees 
was considerably lower than it should have 
been. But in spite of all this, the season 
has been decidedly better than last year, in 
most localities, although there are some ex- 
ceptions. 

Twenty States report a good season: 
namely, Alabama, Arkansas. Georgia. IIli- 
nois, owa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri. Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
svivania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Wisconsin, Arizona. 

The following States report a poor season 
generally : California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New York. Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 

Michigan, though usually among the fore- 
most, gives as unfavorable a report as any 
of the States enumerated. 

It is interesting to note that a number of 
States report 200 per cent as the average 
crop of honey received. W.P. W. Duke, of 
Alabama, and J. L. Clark. of Florida, re- 
port 200 per cent, while a large number of 
others give 175 per cent as the average crop. 
Taking it all in all, we find that the average 
An cent of question C, as to what has been 

he average crop of honey secured in the re- 
spective localities, stands 75 per cent. The 
same average a year ago was only 50 per 
cent; so that, according to the reports, 50 
per cent more honey has been secured this 
year than last, although the general aver- 
age is still down. 

a we should remark, that the report 
has probably been underestimated rather 
than the reverse. The tendency of human 
nature, and especially when its hopes are 
set high, is to look down instead of up. 
Farmers. as well as hee-keepers, are mucl 
inclined to soo gy about the poor season. 
too much drouth, or too much wet, or some- 
thing else that is not just exactly right. 
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MARKETING HONEY AT COMMISSION 
HOUSES. 





SOME FACTS NOT TO THEIR CREDIT. 


‘ERETOFORE I have marketed my honey in 
“ft barrels, 50 gallons each. From year to year 
| shipped two or three barrels and managed 
to retail the remainder at the small towns 
within 25 or 30 miles of my apiary. Last 
year everybody who kept bees had honey for sale 
at about 5cents per pound. It has been my obser- 
vation, that box-hive bee-keepers cut out their 
comb honey, carry it to town, and sell it for what 
they can get, and pay 25 cents per gallon for black 
sorghum for their family to eat, that is hardly fit 
for hogs, and do without during half of the year, 
unless they raised the sorghum. In that case they 
have sorghum all the year, provided they can not 
sell it. [can not hope to have a home market under 
such circumstances. Last yearI extracted 10,000 lbs. 
ot honey, and for the want of a market I left all the 
supers full of comb honey, which would have 
amounted to about 4000 lbs. if I had extracted it. 

I made a mistake somehow, and realized less for 
my honey than some previous years with a much 
less crop. I havea barrel of my Jast year’s honey 
on hand yet. I shipped two barrels of honey to 
Db. G. Tutt & Co., of St. Louis, about two or three 
months ago. It was horsemint honey, and had 
granulated. It was capped over before I extracted 
it. [never raised better or sweeter horsemint hon- 
ey. Tutt & Co. wrote to me,in a few days after 
shipping it, that it had soured, and that one of the 
barrels had been burst in transit,and that they sold 
the remainder at 5% cts. per lb. I got $30.00 for the 
two barrels of honey. If such transactions as that 
would not burst a bee-keeper from shipping honey, 
I should like to know what it would take to break 
him from sucking eggs. 

When I commenced writing I did not think of 
writing more than an order; but since I have men- 
tioned carrying over comb honey in supers I will 
tell you how I lost a good customer a year ago last 
winter. I carried over 1000 lbs. in supers to the fol- 
lowing spring. The winter was very cold, the ther- 
mometer going down to zero one day and night, 
und my honey granulated in the hive. I always 
carry over some comb honey in supers to the fol- 
lowing spring for weak colonies and swarms. I did 
not use it all for that purpose, and the first two or 
three barrels of extracted was mixed with granu- 
lated honey. I thought it the best honey I ever 
extracted. I liked it better than all-liquid honey. 
| got an order from Colorado City fora barrel of 
honey, and it so happened that I shipped one of 
the barrels mixed with granulated honey. The 
parties wrote immediately to know what was the 
matter with it. They said it had granulated. They 
never saw granulated honey at that season of the 
year before. I honestly explained, but could not 
satisfy them, and have not had an order from them 
since, 

[sentasample of granulated honey toa friend 
in Mills County, Texas, last winter. Iam not sure 
that IT know what the bees gather it from; but 
when first extracted it is almost as clear as pure 
water. The dry granulated is as white as the whit- 
est sugar (I extract from one tothree barrels of 
that kind every year). He wrote me that the mer- 
chants said they did not want it; that it was not 
honey; that they never saw honey as white as that; 
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that it was artificial honey, or that I fed my bees on 
something to produce it. 

In the fall of 1881 I had five weak colonies that I 
fed. I have not fed since, except one frame of 
honey stored by bees. When spring opened in 1s82 
I had two weak colonies, about one pint of bees 
each. I have at this writing more than 200 colonies. 
I have extracted over 500 gallons this year. 1 don’t 
know any thing about bad years for bees and honey 
in Texas. Since my failure in 1881, every year has 
been good, some better. Texas is a land of honey. 
God has in a special way blessed it with honey and 
bees—and with men, too, who love black thick sor- 
ghum better than honey, and who have been edu- 
cated to hate the bee. E. Y. TYRRAL, 

Co. Judge of Milam Co. 

Cameron, Tex., July 29, 1889. 

Friend T., [ am afraid you are a little too 
severe on our friends Tutt & Co. Perhaps 
they made a mistake in calling the honey 
sour, instead of having a disposition to 
cheat. I know there is quite a disposition 
to suspect bee-men of adulteration and 
fraud, or of feeding bees something to pro- 
duce honey; and when we think of the ti- 
rade of falsehoods that are constantly being 

ublished in this direction, can we really 

lame them? I do not know what more we 
can do than to keep on fighting these mis- 
chievous falsehoods. We want to get stanch 
men in every community to stand up 
squarely and steadfastly—men who will not 
be weary in contradicting and explaining. 
Personal interviews with the editors, I do 
believe, is going to be the next work before 
us. Who will enlist in the work? 


MANUM IN THE APIARY WITH HIS 
MEN. 





VISITING NEW HAVEN APIARY, LET OUT ON 
SHARES TO H. B. ISHAM. 





ing, Mrs. Isham.”’ 

“Why, good-morning, Mr. Manum. I 
had nearly made up my mind that you 
had forsaken us entirely. Just think of it! 

You have not been here since the first of May. I 
was telling Henry only yesterday that I believed 
the loss of your good wife, and the past three poor 
seasons, had so discouraged you that I feared you 
were neglecting your business. Well, [ am very 
glad to see you once more.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Isham. But Ihave been here 
once since May, though I did not see you. lonly 
called at the apiary a few moments to see Henry 
and the bees; and as to neglecting business, I nev- 
er looked after the bees any more closely than I 
have this season. Why! the three past poor sca- 
sons have nerved me up to the highest point of am- 
bition; and Iam toiling on with all my might, in 
the endeavor to regain what I have lost in the past 
three years in dollars and cents. The loss of my 
good wife, it is true, has cast a gloom over my 
home, which loss I can never regain while I remain 
in the body. But whenl reach the other shore I 
expect to regain what I have lost. Although I am 
not a professing Christian, yet I believe~yea, I 
know—my wife still lives, and 1 believe it is well 
with her; and when my work here is done, I tag 


» Henry, and good-morn- 
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shall be‘ born again’ from this to a higher life. 
Hence I try to take a philosophical view of the 
matter, and to do the very best Iecan while I am 
permitted to remain here. You know, Mrs. Isham, 
our views differ somewhat in regard to religion; 
and aslam in something of a hurry, we will not 
discuss the matter now. 

‘Well, Henry, how are you getting along with 
the bees?” 

“Very well, except in one thing. I want you to 
come to the apiary with me, and I will show youa 
pitiful sight. There, just look on the ground and 
see the bees crawling around. They are all over 
the upiary in this way. They seem to have lost the 
use of their wings. They come out of the hives in 
the morning, apparently to go out to work, and try 
to start; but they seem to be unable to rise, and 
then they walk off on the ground and in the grass, 
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Cook all about it, and sent him some of the affected 
bees, and I hope he will be able to give us som: 
light on the matter. You wrote me that you could 
spare a few combs, and I guess I will take, some :is 
we need them in some of the yards. Well, Henry, 
I must say that you have taken good care of them. 
so far as keeping the worms out of them; how did 
you do it?” 

“Simply by looking them over often and picking 
out what worms I could find, and then hanging the 
combs on these racks, and placing each comb one 
or 1% inches from the others, wlen,if 1 had placed 
them close together, it would have been impossibie 
to keep the worms out.”’ 

** Well, there! I have all I can carry this time. 
Now I want a few combs of brood, if you have.any 
hives that can spare it. I have drawn on my home 
bees all I dare to at present; and as your bees hav 








MR. MANUM AND HIS HELPERS. 


und ure lost. They are dying by the thousand every 
day; in fact, so many die that there is a very offen- 
sive smell in the apiary, caused by the dead bees. 
Can you tell me the cause of all this?” 

“No, Henry, [can not. [ have observed it in my 
home yard and in three others. I notice only the 
young bees are affected—that is, those that seem to 
have just commenced to work. I have picked them 
up and tossed them into the air to see them fall to 
the ground like 80 many peas. I also notice that 
their wings are perfect; none of them have ragged 
wings as old bees have, nor do they appear to be 
sick. [have caged some of them, and kept them 
caged four days without their showing any signs of 
being sick; but upon liberating them again they 
could not then fly. I fear this will cut our honey 
crop short from what it would have been were it 
not for this trouble, because the colonies are be- 
coming very light in bees. I have written to Prof. 


not swarmed very much, there must be some that 
would be benefited by taking away a card or two. 
I want the brood with what young bees will adher« 
to the comb for making more nuclei. By carrying 
the’ bees so far from their home, I find they sta) 
much better than where they are used in the same 
apiary. There, I think I have now about all th: 
load [can carry. How does the solar wax-extract- 
or work?”’ 

“Nicely. See what a nice cake of wax I have tak 
en from it. Why, it will pay for itself several times 
over this year.” 

“Here, Mr. Manum, here is a bouquet for you 
that I have just made.”’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Isham. How pretty it is! I no- 
ticed “your flower-garden when I first came. I see 
you love flowers as well as ever. I shall place this 
bouquet on my wife’s grave as I pass by the ceme- 
tery on my way home," 
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Yes, do. I thoughtof her when I was making it. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-afternoon, Whittier. Here area few young 
jueens | have brought you to introduce here where 
you have killed off old ones. They are daughters 
of that choice queen I have talked so much ubout. 
rhey are very promising young queens.” 

“Sure enough, Mr. M., they are beauties in form, 
though I haveseen much brighter-colored queens.” 

“Itis not the colorl am after; itis the quality; 
though the old queen’s workers show the three 
bunds yet, instead of being a bright yellow they are 
uearly brown; but they do get the honey. and that 
s what I want.”’ 

“There, | promised you a picture of that group of 
uy bee-help, taken three years ago, and here it is. 
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tons of comb honey in one-pound sections. The 
next season (1886) the apiary contained 117 colonies, 
and she got only 250 lbs. of not very nice honey. 
She has since passed to the other shore. 

“The next is Charles McGee, who commenced to 
work for me when I first started the supply-busi- 
ness. One day I got him‘to goto my then only out 
apiary to help sLingle the new edition to the honey- 
house, it being a slack time inthe shop, and at the 
height of the swarming’ season he became wild 
with excitement in seeing swarm after swarm come 
out; 15 swarms issued that] day. Finally, while we 
were eating our lunch at noon he offered me $5.00 
for the next swarm that came out, which offer I ac- 
cepted. Inafew moments out came a very large 
swarm of pure Italians. I put them in a box, and 
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MANUM’S SIDE-HILL APIARY. 


(he first one on the right, standing near the row of 
(hapman honey - plants, is E. O. Tuttle. He is a 
oupg man from Massachusetts, who worked for 
ne six seasons. He is somewhere in New York 
unning a photograph gallery. The next is Duane 
ecatherbee, of Moriah Center, N. Y. He was with 
ne two seasons, and is now at home on his farm. 
‘he next is Leslie Bissonette. He commenced to 
ork for me when a mere boy, packing sections in 
boxes for shipment. He worked his way along up 
intil Tl sold my supply business to Drake & Smith. 
‘ie was my foreman. Since then he has worked for 
ne at the bee-business. 
The next is Mrs. Eugene D. Sturdivant, a widow 
idy who had charge of one of my apiaries two sea- 
sons. The yard that she ran for me in 1885 contain- 
96 colonies, and she took from that apiary five 


at night he carried them home. He now has about 
175 colonies in two apiaries, and is a very success- 
ful apiarist. 

“The next is Henry Isham, who has been with me 
off and on for over 25 years. For the past six years 
he has run my New Haven apiary on shares. He 
has half of the honey, without any increase of the 
bees. He does all of the work there, such as keep- 
ing the hives painted and repaired, etc. I furnish 
all supplies at cost, and he pays for half; he also 
pays for half the sugar fed to the bees. 

“The next two are your humble servant and his 
son Fred~at the extreme left. Fred has taken but 
very little interest in bees until the past two or 
three years, since which he has run one of my apia- 
ries during the honey season, and he is doing very 
well indeed; but even now he prefers to handle 
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horses, and work on the farm, rather than to work 
among the bees. 

‘* Now I have explained this picture, I will present 
you this one, which is a view of this apiary you are 
running, as | make a practice of giving each new 
mana view of the apiary which he runs for me. 
This view was taken eight years ago, while Mr. 
Will Hinds was taking care of it. You will observe 
that the yard looks very much different now from 
what it did then, as there were no fruit-trees on the 
plat at that time, while now the hives are nearly all 
shaded by pear and cherry trees that I set out here 
the second year after I located the apiary, and near- 
ly allarein bearing. I located this apiary here by 
request of Mr. H. B. Williams, who owns the land. 
He was anxious for me to do so, as he said he be- 
lieved the bees would be a benefit to his crops. I 
chose this spot because the ground is descending, 
as I prefer to Jocate an uapiary on a side-hill when I 
can, to secure good drainage; and I believe the 
bees can locate their respective hives much better 
than ona level plot, especially the young queens 
when they go out to mate; and as the honey-house 
is at the lower side of the apiary, I find it much 
easier to carry the honey down hill than on a level. 
Again, as each and every hive can be seen from the 
honey house, the attendant can be watching for 
swarms while at work inside; and if a swarm issues 
he can locate the hive atonce. This picture some- 
what misrepresents the apiary, as one would imag- 
ine by looking at it that the ground is quite de- 
scending; but, as you know, it is not any too much 
so. The picture also represents the hives as being 
set on the amphitheater plan, when they are not, 
but instead are set in straight rows. I have three 
apiaries located on level ground; and I find in the 
spring, when the snow is melting, that snow-water 
often settles around the hives, making it too damp 
for the welfare of the bees. Here I stand in front 
with a brood-comb in my hands, and Mr. Hindsisa 
little way further up, with a swarm-catcher in his 
hands; and a little further up stands Mr. Williams; 
and a little to the right, standing on the edge of the 
ledge, is a neighbor's boy; while back of the boy, 
in the distance, is a mountain two miles and a half 
away. Iam sorry this apiary does not face east or 
south east, as nearly all my other apiaries do; but 
instead it faces south-west; however, perhaps the 
bees do a3 well as though they faced some other di- 
rection, as four years ago Mr. McFarland took from 
117 colonies, spring count, in this apiary five tons of 
comb honey and 500 Ibs. of extracted honey, and in- 
creased to 176 colonies.” A. E. MANUM. 

Bristol, Vt. 


Friend M., we are exceedingly obliged, 
not only for your excellent pictures, which 
we think our engravers have succeeded won- 
derfully in copying, but as well for your 
pen-pictures. The group of helpers is won- 
derfully lifelike and suggestive. No wonder 
you enjoy your work. Your boy Fred looks 
as if he might doa pile of work, and possi- 
bly a pile of mischief, if it were the order of 
the day. We are very glad indeed to see 
one lady among your number; and it will 
doubtless be encouraging to her sex to know 
that she succeeded in getting a crop of hon- 
ey that would be acredit to almost any of 
the men-folks. Very likely your helpers 
have different plans and ways of working; 
and may be they are as unlike in their dis- 
position as in their looks; but the very 


thought of having such a lot of friends, noi 
only willing but capable, round about you, 
to lendahelping hand, when many duties 
press, is in itself inspiring. Wecan not al! 
very well set others at work, for God has 
given us different talents and abilities; but 
we can, each and every one of us, be helpfu! 
to those round about us; and in my opinion 
it is right in this line where the greatest 
happiness and enjoyment come to every hu- 
man being. ‘“ Not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.”’ Your apiary on the hil)- 
side was a very attractive and suggestive 
picture to me when I first set eyes on it. In 
our first apiary, as you may remember, we 
had a honey-house in the center. and thie 
hives all around it; but although the honey- 
house had a door at each end, there was a|- 
ways rr going on behind the house. 
which we could not see. For this reason | 
decided that our apiary at the Home of the 
Honey-bees should have no building, tree. 
or other obstruction, in the center. But 
your arrangement of hives placed on the 
hillside, facing the honey-house, fills the 
bill exactly. Providence permitting, I hope 
to see it some time, friend M.; and may be 
you or Fred, and perhaps some of the other 
helpers, if they are not too busy. will go 
with me to the top of the mountain, away 
off in the background. Hills and moun- 
tains, with running springs at their bases, 
will probably be hobbies of mine so long as 
I live; and when I come to visit you, I want 
you to point out to me all the springs and 
all the running water that is to be found 
round about your home. 


rr a i 
COST OF MOVING BEES. 





FRIEND DOOLITTLE RECONSIDERS SOME OF THE 
ANSWERS. 


ITH your permission, Mr. Editor, 1 wish to 
say a few words regarding some of the 
answers to question 134, relative to moving 
bees to and from out-apiaries. Dr. Ma 
son’s answer to that question was simply 

astounding tome. Is not the bee-keeper to have 
any pay for the labor which he or she preforms’ 
He says it does not cost him any thing, generally, 
to move bees, for he has his own horse, etc. Has 
he got such akind of horse that it does not cost 
him any thing to keep him? If so, 1 wish he would 
purchase one of the same kind for me and ship it 
out here. If he will do this for me, using that same 
kind of time which he uses in moving bees, thai 
kind which costs nothing, I will say ‘*thanks”’ to 
him for his pay, and mean it from the bottom o! 
my heart. The whole thing reminds me of a little 
incident which happened several years ago, when | 
was obliged to economize as closely as possible the 
money which came in from the bees, to make it 
meet the outgoes which I] had to‘ furnish by way o! 
hives, ete.; for I resolved, after the first outlay on 
the bees in the beginning, that I would not pay out 
a cent further on them unless they brought it in to 
me to use forthem. Having this in’view, | went to 
see a neighbor who bad some nice whitewood Jum- 
ber, thinking that. I could buy it cheaper than | 
could hire a team’ and go tothe city and buy pine. 
When I asked the price of the lumber, he, said it 
would be $30 per thousand feet, When I demurred 
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a little, and replied that said price was all he could 
get for bis lumber drawn to the city, many miles 
away, he replied that ‘he had to go to the city oc- 
cusionally, and when going he could draw a load of 
jumber just as well as not, so that the drawing cost 
him nothing.’’ Seeing my opportunity, I said: ‘I 
huve been hesitating about buying this whitewood 
jumber for some time, because J prefer pine at the 
sume price; and as you ure going to the city occa- 
sionally, [should be pleased to have you putona 
joad of pine the next time you are there, and draw 
it back to me on the same terms you draw this 
whitewood lumber there.”’ 

Did he draw it for me? Oh, no! but he said he 
would do so for $5.60 a load. Now, Dr. A. B. Mason, 
it costs you just us much to move those bees as it 
would to hire it done; hence I say that the cost in 
moving bees does tigure in the matter of honey-pro- 
duction at Out-apiaries. I believe that it costs the 
doctor much more to move those bees himself than 
it would to hire it done; and if he will stop to think 
a little [ believe he will agree with me. Suppose 
he had put the same energy that he has put into 
the bees into some other calling in life, say dentis- 
try, would he not have received as good pay for his 
time as he now receives from the bees? Undoubt- 
edly; for I know of dentists that average their $10 
a day, or at least it is reported that they do. Now, 
ifa dentist (as I believe Dr. Mason is), and having 
your time fully occupied with that specialty with- 
out “ dabbling ’’ with bees, how much would it take, 
doctor, to hire you to move bees for me, were you a 
near neighbor of mine? The point I wish to get at, 
is, that every man deserves pay according to the 
skill and energy which he puts into his profession, 
und that the [bee-keeper is worthy of just as much 
pay for the skill, energy, and labor performed as he 
would be were he in any other profession in life. 

In answering the same question, the Rambler 
suys that the cost should be about 25 cts. per hour 
for labor performed by a man skillful enough to do 
such work as it should be done. I would ask him if 
he would work for that price during the hurrying 
part of the season of some four to six months, 
when many who have put no more thought into 
their profession than he has in the bee-business, 
vet three times that pay for their labor. I would 
not. Look at what he expects to do in a little more 
than four minutes; prepare a colony of bees for 
shipment or hauling, carry it to the wagon and see 
that it is properly loaded, go with it five miles, then 
unload it, carry it to the stand it is to occupy, see 
that itis properly placed thereon, then take off the 
fixings that were used in shipping, getting it in 
proper shape to work during the season; doing all 
this for less than two cents! Surely bee-keeping 
tiust be light and pleasant work, for ‘‘the bees 
work for nothing and board themselves,”’ while it 
costs Only about two cents to do all of the above, 
where a skillful apiarist is permitted to furnish the 
‘vuscle, Brethren, let us hear less of this non- 
sense, else the consumer will ere long think we 
should give them what honey they want to eat, and 
bring it around to their doors in the bargain. 


QUEEN-CELLS OVER A QUEEN-EXCLUDING 
HONEY-BOARD. 


On page 590 of GLEANINGS for July 15th I see Bro. 
Stachelhausen gays that in his locality, during the 
horsemint honey-flow, queen-cells will be destroy- 
ed over a quecn-excluding honey-board. I am very 
uch surprised at this, unless by mistake he has 
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let a queen hatch above, in which case the cells are 
always torn down which are already built, and 
those in process of building are deserted; but so 
long as there is no queen at liberty in the apart- 
ment where the cells are, I have never bad a single 
cell destroyed, out of thousands so reared, at all 
times of the year, when bees could fly, and cover- 
ing a period of over six years. I also bave had re- 
ports from many who have tried the plan, and Bro. 
S.is the first one who has ever reported such a 
thing asa failure in getting queen-cells built and 
matured over a queen-excluder. I am pow having, 
after our honey season is over, and bees trying to 
rob, queen-cells built and completed, virgin queens 
from one to ten days old kept in nurserics, viigin 
queens hatched and mated, and laying queens do- 
ing good work above queen-excluding honey- 
boards, with the old queen doing duty below, just 
as [gave in my book, and have been having the 
same success ever since the basswood opened. By 
the addition of alittle wire cloth, I believe I have 
perfected the plan of having queens fertilized, as 
Lgive in the book, so it will work at any time and 
in all localities. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1889. 

Very good, old friend. I am glad you 
have taken up this side of the question. 
The only plea that can be made in favor of 
ey 5 nothing for your work with bees, 
that [ know of, is that it is recreation out- 
side of office hours. I think if Dr. Mason 
had as many out-apiaries, however, as some 
of the Wisconsin brethren, he would begin 
to think that the bees were the business, and 
recreation of some other kind would in time 
be needed. In summing up the expense of 
any such work, I think the operator should 
charge the time, or mention the amount of 
time consumed. Even if it were done 
nights and mornings, or outside of regular 
business hours, statements for print should 
figure in the cost. Our agricultural papers 
give glowing accounts of what may be done 
with many of our rural industries, omitting 
entirely to mention the time occupied, and 
brain and muscle consumed, for it does 
take time, brain, and muscle to make asuc- 
cess of any of these enticing industries. 


————— S 
— ia 


AMONG THE BEE-KEEPERS OF VER- 
MONT. 





A VISIT TO J. E, CRANE AND J. H. LARRABEE. 


R. CRANE has an attractive home toward the 
outskirts of Middlebury. In the rearof the 
modern house, with its lawn - bordered 
porches, are connected buildings of similar 
style containing the stuble, work-shop, and 

honey-room. Here he and one of his men were 
busily engaged weighing and crating comb honey 
for market. Crates taking 20 sections were placed 
upon the scales, and filled, the last few sections be- 
ing changed until the weight came out even 
pounds. Piled near by were a lot of filled crates 
ready to be shipped. Part of the sections were 
glassed; the rest were in paper cartons, neatly 
printed with his address. 

Mr. Crane, who has long been known as a produc- 
er and dealer in comb honey, has probably mar- 
keted all together more than any one else in the 
State, if not in New Enogiand, and is, therefore, not 
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unfamiliar with what the trade demands. He be- 
gan with a few colonies in 1866, and has followed 
the changes and improvements up to the present 
time. Asan advanced and experienced bee-master 
he has few equals. His location, one of the best 
for white clover, has been favorable to success. 
At one time, when canal-bouts were the means of 
travel, he took his crop to New York and sold it at 
a price that would bring a fortune to the extensive 
producer of to-day. 

Although we came rather unexpectedly, he oblig- 
ingly left his work and showed usabout. In an in- 
ner room, another hand was sorting and cleaning 
sections. Here we saw a section crate mude to 
hold the ordinary closed-side section with separa- 
tors, and which met our ideas nearer than any 
thing we had ever seen or heard of. It was simple, 
easily and cheaply made, protected the sections 
both top and bottom: and by a follower and simple 
wedge, sections were crowded tightly together. It 
was a simple box, with solid sides and ends, with 
slat bottom firmly nailed. Slats were as wide as 
the narrow piece of section. Movable wood separa- 
tors were used, and the ends projected into siots 
sawed in the sides of the case. These were wide 
enough to give some play. There was no bee-space 
at either top or bottom of the crate. When on the 
hive, the space above the frames gives one bee- 
space beneath the first crate, and none is allowed 
between the others. 

Sections come out cleaner than from any arrange- 
ment we had ever seen; and what cleaning is nec- 
essary is done with less labor. The tops of a crate- 
ful are all cleaned und scraped before removing; 
and when emptied, and the crates cleaned, they 
may be loosely filled with the cleaned comb honey, 
and tiered up in the honey-house to ripen. Blocks 
may be put under the corners of each case to raise 
each a little from the other, to give a free circula- 
tion of air. It was made to cover the brood-cham- 
ber of the large hive he uses. We should be inclined 
to make it in two parts, so that the outside could 
be brought to the center when desired. He uses 
the large Quinby hanging frame, and in the home 
apiary were many of these hives. Here we were 
shown some very fine Italian queens. He manu- 
factures a smoker of heavy tin, with double valve 
to protect the bellows from fire, and which differs 
from others in many respects. 

We were driven to the out-yards, in which we 
were much interested. They are from three to six 
miles apart. All colonies were in chaff hives, with 
movable outer case, although different from what 
we saw at Manum’s. Entrances were level with 
bottom-board instead of being underneath. Hives 
were numbc red, and arranged in groups of four or 
five, facing outward instead of in rows. At each 
yard is asmall work-shop. To get the bees out of 
sections, cases of honey are taken from the hives, 
placed in a dry-goods box, and covered with a cloth 
which is occasionally turned. One apiary is located 
in the edge of a wood where they are protected 
from winds. The underbrush is cleared away, and 
we think the apiarist in charge must appreciate the 
situation in the heat of summer. Queens are kept 
clipped, and at the beginning of the honey season 
they are removed to prevent the issue of natural 
swarms. This plan has been described in GLEAN- 
INGS. Mr. Crane, with Captain Hetherington and 
P. H. Elwood, who have been studying this prob- 
lem, have adopted it in preference to any other. 
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Sweet clover is very plentiful throughout this re. 
gion, the roadsides being covered with it, and it 
furnishes some honey. In 1868 Mr. Crane commence. 
ed to plant alsike clover; and since, many in that 
vicinity have grown it. 

The season of 1869 was one of the best, and he se- 
cured 3000 Ibs. of comb honey from about 12) colo 
nies. In_ 1883, 26,000 lbs. from 300 colonies. In }8s5 
his crop was "3,000 lbs. In 1887, 18,500 Ibs.; and jast 
season, from 550) colonies in the spring he secured 
about 11,000 Ibs. of comb honey. During the sey 
son, this number in five yards of about 150 colonies 
each are cared for by himself and three men. 

Although long an “advocate of wintering on 
summer stands,”’ he has lately come out in favor of 
cellar wintering. 

Mr. Crane is of middle age, of good height, spare, 
rather nervous, and of light complexion. He has a 
wife and one boy, a bright child of six or seven 
years, of which he is very proud. He is a promi 
nent Prohibitionist in his town, and is interested in 
ebureh wor. He has followed bee-keeping be 
cause his health was not of the best, and he was 
obliged to give up other aims. For the same rea- 
son he does not further extend his operations nor 
write more for bee-journals. He informs me that 
the first bee-book published in America was printed 
in Middlebury, just fifty-two years ago. 

Our time being limited, we reluctantly took leave 
of Mr. Crane and family, and boarded the train for 
Larrabee’s Point, where we hoped to find Mr. J. H. 
Larrabee at home. 

The station is on the Addison branch, between 
Leicester Junction, on the Central Vermont Rail- 
road, and Ticonderoga. After passing the stations 
of Whiting, Shoreham, and Orwell, and just be- 
fore the train crossed the trestle and drawbridge 
over Lake Champlain, which is here quite narrow, 
we were dropped at a crossing near which was 
friend Larrabee’s home. 

After making inquiries we started off across the 
flelds; and after a half-mile walk reached our des- 
tination. Here the bee-keeper’s eye at once noieda 
good number of neatly painted chaff hives, ar- 
ranged on ground which slopes to the south, from 
the pleasant and comfortable-looking farmbouse, 
with its wide front porch and guard of trees and 
shrubs. 

We were heartily welcomed by both Mrs. Larra- 
bee and son, the only ones of the family at home 
during our stay, which they made very pleasant 

John Larrabee is a bright young man of about 
years, and is social and very friendly. He has had 
bees five years, and now keeps 98 colonies, mostly 
blacks, with a few colonies of hybrids and pure 
Italians. All are in chaff hives with movable outer 
cases. 

The soil here is a heavy clay, and white clover is 
very plentifu!. There is some basswood on the 
ridges, and sweet clover abounds on all the road: 
sides, although the latter, he informs us, gives 10 
surplus. His bees have paid their way from the 
start. In 1885 he increased from 8 to 18 colonies, 
and obtained, 500 lbs. of comb honey besides. Thal 
season the bees gathered clover honey from tle 
middie of June till the middle of September. !0 
1887 he obtained from 30 colonies, 2000 Ibs. of comb 
honey. Last season he secured, from 98 colonies, 
2300 Ibs. His comb honey was put up in cases hold- 
ing twelve 1-lb. sections, and the quality and flayor 
were fine. 


Ava. 
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His home being within half a mile of Lake Cham- 
plain, and about opposite Ticonderoga, there is a 
fine view of the lake, with its passing boats, the old 
fort on the further shore, and the Adirondack 
Mountains in the background. 

Pawtucket, R. I. SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 

In your opening paragraph you hint at an 
idea l have often longed for, but did not 
know that it had ever been made practical ; 
namely, having crates holding an exact 
number of pounds. Just think of telling 
your grocery Or commission man that your 
joad contains 50 cases of honey, with 20 Ibs. 
in a ease, just 1000 lbs.! and you might add 
that, as the agreed price was 15 cts., he 
could just hand over his check for $150, and 
that would be all of it. Now think of the 
other plan of Jhaving every one of the 50 
cases have odd pounds and ounces, to be fig. 
ured and added and blundered over! It 
seems to me, however, that it would need 
quite a little assorting to make them come 
out right. With an expert hand, however, 
I;do not know but that it might be done. I 
think that Dr. Miller might do it without 
very much trouble, especially if he had his 
wife and sister to handle the sections, with- 
out bumping them or making any of them 
leak.— We remember friends Crane and Lar- 
rabee as progressive bee-keepers for many 
years past. We are glad indeed that you 
dropped down on them aad let us know 
what they are upto. Weare glad to know 
that they have not been letting the grass 
row under their feet, even though they 
lave not given us very much for the jour- 
ials of late. ~ 

| nh 


WIRE TOP-BARS. 
QUEEN-TRAPS, EC. 


OTICING your foot-notes following A. L.. Kil- 
do’s letter on page 632, 1 wish to say that I 
began making the Langstroth hive from di- 
rections given in father Langstroth’s old 
edition of ‘‘The Hive and Honey-bee.”’ In 

that book you will find that the top-bars are to be 

made 1% inches wide; and you will see that, by put- 
ting them in a 144% space, they will be pretty close to- 
gether. I was very glad to change to one inch, and 
from that to %, and found each change beneficial. 

While it may be true that a few less »race-combs 

may be built between the top surface of the top- 

bars, and any honey-board or surplus receptacle 

above, it is a fact that it by no means prevents a 

good many brace-combs being built there; but then 

the worst of it is, they plug in hard combs, or more 
properly wax plugs, between the edges of the top- 
bars when put so close together, which makes the 
frames well nigh immovable. I am very sure that 
whoever makes any top-bars to frames more than 

’, wide will regret it. Some 12 years ago I experi- 

mented quite largely with making top-bars so thick 

that the right-angled sides ran down toward the 

bottom of the hive % or % of an inch before the V 

began. I liked these bars very much because they 

were stiff, and bees were less inclined to build 
brace-combs either between or above them. Still, 
they would build more or less. I should use such 
bars now were I not using frames wired with full 
sheets of foundation which | consider preferable to 
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every thing else,and % is the right width for the 
Langstroth frames, and , less for the Heddon 
frames. 


QUEEN AND DRONE TRAP. 

This subject has interested bee-keepers to no 
small extent. On page 22 of my book is illustrated 
and described the best trap of the kind which, to 
my notion, has yet been devised, and yet I have 
abandoned it. On page 637, last GLEANINGS, in 
your foot-notes to Query No. 137, you pen the fol- 
lowing: ‘* With the Dovetailed hive we have lately 
been using an ordinary queen -excluding honey- 
board between the bottom-board and the brood- 
chamber. Unlike the ordinary drone-excluders and 
queen-traps attached to the entrance itself, it 
causes no obstruction to the bees passing in and 
out.”” And you should have added, “To the ven- 
tilation of the hive or the air passing in and out.” 
But to show you that I have experimented largely 
with this principie, and, | believe, ante-dated all 
others in writing about it, let me refer you to page 
104 of my book, written in 1884, and from it I quote 
the following regarding the ** New” hive: 

I believe that, by virtue of the style and method 
of adjustment of the bottom-board, cases, and hon- 
ey-board, by using the latter, made queen-exclud- 
ing, we can place them in such a way as to control 
swarming and flight of drones, without the serious 


objections realized by the use ot entrance attach- 
ments, which we have enumerated on pages 22 and 
mn 


If you place one of the queen-excluding honey- 
boards on the bottom-board, and the brood-cases 
upon it, you will preserve proper bee-spaces 
throughout, and force all bees to pass through the 
honey-board, in leaving or entering the hive. The 
drones and queen can not leave or enter the cases. 
By experiment we found that this arrangement did 
not retard ventilation, nor in any way disturb the 
normal tranquility of the colony; but further than 
this we have notexperimented. What shall we do 
with our imprisoned drones? How can we catch 
our queens, when they attempt to go out with the 
swarms? 

{ have faith in a simple arrangement for catching 
and holding them imprisoned, in a movable box, 
adjusted to the side of the brood-chamber, near the 
front end, but notin front of the entrance; thus in 
no way retarding ventilation, or egress and ingress 
of the workers. As soon as perfected and tested, 
it will be publicly described, and attached to the 
New hive, if proven a practical success. 

I will add, that further experiments with the 
queen - excluding honey-board below the brood- 
chamber prove very satisfactory in some cases; 
yet there is some trouble with it which I will not 
take space to detail here. However, it is far ahead 
of any entrance arrangement, in my estimation. [| 
will further add, that it is better to have the honey- 
board which is used in this position all metal, such 
as I wrote you about when father Langstroth was 
visiting me a year ago last spring. 

Now, as to the ‘simple arrangement” for catch- 
ing and holding drones and queens at the side of 
the hive near the front, mentioned in my book as 
above quoted, it is a perfect success; and although 
any one skilled in the art could go on and success- 
fully make it after simply giving the above hint, | 
will, if you desire, describe it in a future article. 
That this arrangement is far ahead of any entrance 
arrangement for the purpose, there is no doubt. 
Still, I do doubt whether or not, in rapid and cheap 
honey-production, any of itis of much value; and, 
further, 1 wish to add that, in the production of 
comb honey, queen-excluding is of very little value 
—perhaps not enough to pay bee-keepers at large 
for using queen-excluding metal, provided they 
use the bee-space break-joint honey-board, which 
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will as surely come into general use among practi- 
cal honey-producers as did the Langstroth hive. 
JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 5, 1889. 

Your experience with wide top-bars has 
been ours almost exactly. I first commenc- 
ed with a hive made after Langstroth’s 
book, as you did; and | kept making the 
top-bars narrower until I got down to # of 
an inch. Then! increased their width un- 
tilwe had them 4, and settled down upon 
the latter dimension as the best for the pur- 
pose. Our metal corners were then made 
just right for the § lumber. I know that 
top-bars very thick up and down doa great 
deal to discourage brace-combs ; but by the 
use of wired frames. we. like yourself, 
greatly prefer to have brood in place of the 
useless woud, as much as we can. 


rT 
BEE-HATS FOR WOMEN. 
BY AN AMATEUR LADY BEE-KEEPER,. 


> San amateur bee-keeper I was much interested 
in Mrs. Harrison’s article on “ Attire for the 
Apiary,” in GLEANINGS of April Ist. She 
seems to have found some difficulty in mak- 
ing a suitable hat; and as I have nowhere 
seen or heard of a hat which so perfectly meets the 
demand of lady apiculturists as that arranged by 
Mrs. RK. H. Holmes, of Shoreham, Vt., I should like 
to give the readers of GLEANLINGS the benefit of 
her idea. 








MRS. HOLMES’ BEE-HAT. 

The first thing needed is a wide-rimmed straw hat 
—mine measures five inches. For the veil, take a 
strip of mosquito-bar, wide enough to reach from 
the base of the crown on the outside of the hat to 
the arm-pits, and long enough to fit loosely around 
the shoulders, with the exception of about twelve 
inches, which is of the finest black bobinet lace. 
Join the ends. Turn in one edge and gather on to 
the base of the crown. Face the other edge witha 
strip of cotton cloth, fitting the shoulders tightly. 
At the back of the arm, attach a strap which passes 
under the arm and buttons on to the band in front. 
If necessary, run into the band a cord to tighten, as 
the occasion may require. The black bobinetis less 
irying to the eyes than any thing else, and is al- 
most no obstruction to the sight. if properly made 
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there is no falling in on the neck, and no rubbing 
of the nose and chin, yet perfect freedom of movye- 
ment to the head. I wore one last summer, and 
found it perfectly comfortable, as Mrs. Holmes as- 
sured me I would. Miss G. M. WOLcorr. 

Shoreham, Vt., June 5, 1889. 

Miss W., we are exceedingly obliged to 
you for the description you have given, ani 
also for the excellent photograph you send 
along with it. Our engravers have suc- 
ceeded excellently, we think. in reproduc- 
ing it. We think, however, you would find 
the silk brussels net, which we use for our 
bee-veils, still better for the eyes than the 
bobinet, which you mention. 


NL ee 
CUBA AGAIN. 


Oo. O. POPPLETON GIVES US SOME ADDITIONAL 
FACTS CONCERNING THE ISLAND; BEE-KEEPING 
AND PROTECTION, 


RIEND ROOT:- On page 585 you ask me some 
questions which I will try to answer as brietiy 
as possible. Our 50,000 lbs. of honey was sold 
to a firm in New York at 55 cents per gallon, 
all round, in bond; that is, Mr. Dussaq pays 

all expenses on it until delivered in a bonded ware- 
house in New York, purcbaser paying all after ex- 
penses, including the import duty of 20 cents per 
gallon. This last item amounted to over $800, so 
you and your readers can have some idea how the 
American idea of protection benefits our own bee- 
keepers. Were that duty taken off by our Govern- 
ment, a few score of our experienced American apia- 
rists could and probably would supply the markets otf 
the States with cheap Cuban honey in a very short 
space of time. Our former year's crop was sold in 
bulk to friend Muth, in Cincinnati, he paying prices 
according to the different qualities. 

A large part of the honey produced in Cuba goes 
to Antwerp, Belgium, where, I am told,it is used 
in making a certain grade of wine, and where the 
demand is able to absorb all honey raised in Cuba, 
but ata price less than is obtained by our bee- 
keepers at home. Ido not know any thing about 
the correctness of this information. A great dea! 
of honey is shipped from here to New York, and re- 
shipped direct from there to Antwerp, if the mar- 
ket in New York will not warrant paying duty and 
selling there. 

In the third paragraph of the second column, 
on page 584, you will find your question as to quaili- 
ty already answered. The hive on the scales was 
only an average colony; that is, it gave ubout 125 
lbs. of honey, which is what the entire apiary, weak 
and strong, averaged, while some of the best colo- 
nies in the upiary gave about 2% times as much, 
and, of course, their record, if on scales,would have 
been about 16 or 17 lbs. on the best days. Mr. Man- 
um's record was probably from one of his very best 
hives. In studying conditions, etc., I prefer to use 
the record of an average colony instead of either 
an extra weak or an extra strong one. I think we 
are then more apt to reach just conclusions. This 
is the mistake that has been made here in Cuba, 
taking into account the work of only the strong 
colonies in an apiary, instead of estimating from 
the entire apiary. 

Excuse me, friend Root, for smiling at your 
question about irrigating; but I presume you had 
Culifornia in your wind when asking it. So far as 
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rains are concerned, Cuba is almost the direct op- 
posite of California. There, not a drop falls for 
several months during the summer, and no large 
quantity during the winter. Here, rains come and 
Hoods descend, I might almost say daily, during the 
six hottest months in the year, and the wish is for 
jess irrigation instead of more. 

yes, friend Root, GLEANINGS comes to a spot 
right here where bees gather honey every month 
inthe yeur. Last summer, during the short period, 
notwithstanding our 400 colonies in one locality, 
nearly 20o0f our colonies gathered their own sup- 
plies, sufficient to keep brood-rearing going in at 
jeust Sor 10 frames cach, and gave from 3 to 5 Ibs. 
of surplus honey each month to their weaker 
neighbors. With a small apiary of, say, 50 to 100 
colonies, | have no doubt but that asmall amount 
of honey could be extracted every montb in the 
year. Bees fairly-roar on blossoms‘of the ‘ royal 
palm" for half an hour each morning during this 
the shortest season for honey during the year. 

Cuba contains nearly 46,000 square miles—some 
iu00 more than does the State of Ohio; and from all 
| can learu, | judge that nearly or quite all of the 
island will average as good for honey as does this 
locality, 80me places better. As we can calculate 
on a steady annual yield here of from 40,000 to 60,600 
ibs., a few moments’ calculation will show any one 
what an immense factor in the world’s markets 
Cuban honey would become were all trade restric- 
tions removed. It will be well for our people to 
ponder these facts whenever the question comes 
up of removing our protective duties. 

Havana, Cuba, July 31, 188%. O. O. POPPLETON. 
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MORE ABOUT THAT BEE- DISEASE IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


SOME GOOD HINTS FROM ONE OF LARGE EXPERI- 
ENCE, 





N the issue of July 15th, page 583, Mr. W. A. Web- 
b ster warns the Ventura Co. bee-keepers of the 
new bee-disease. I am sorry to say that we 
have had it here for several years, but it has 
caused no serious apprehensions until recently. 
There are but three apiaries in the county that 
have suffered much loss from it as yet. I know of 
no colonies dying out entirely from it, except in 
those three apiaries; but they have lost several 
hundred colonies. 

This disease appears every spring and summer, 
inavery few hives in nearly every apiary in the 
county; but it has caused no serious alarm until 
recently. The bees usually get over it themselves; 
hut we do not get much honey from the hives thut 
are so affected. A friend on the Ojai has been ex- 
perimenting a little with the swarms that were thus 
diseased. He took the queen out and replaced her 
with another froma healthy hive. The disease en- 
lrely disappeared; and by putting the queen from 
the diseased hive into a hive that was per- 
fectly healthy, it also became diseased in a very 
short time. This experiment was tried on only one 
or two hives in the same apiary. I will try to have 
others try the same experiment, and report. I have 
hone go affected, or | would try the plan myself. 

THE HONEY CROP A FAILURE. 

The honey crop has been almost a failure here— 
only about 150 tons of honey in the county. That 
uch, 160 tuns, or 15 carloads, is a good deal of 
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honey, but we often have in this county 600 tons. 
Our crep is 32,000 lbs. Honey is selling here in 
Ventura to-day at 614 cts., in 60 Ib. tins. 

OUT-APIARIES, AND MOVING BEES IN CALIFORNIA. 

I bave just read C. C. Miller's ** Out-Apiaries No. 
XI.’ with interest. In California we do a great 
deal of moving bees. Im the spring of 18% | moved 
two carloads of bees to the Costac (near Newhull). 
One load was the apiary that I bought of K. Wilkin, 
on the Sespe—the one that you have shown in the 
ABC, The other was one of my own that I moved 
from Ventura. The entire lot was moved without 
accident, but 1do not always get off so well, for | 
have had many pritty narrow escapes for myself 
und team. 

+ SUGGESTIONS ON MOVING BEES. 

If triend Miller will pardon me, 1! should like to 
make a few suggestions. First, always have the 
bolt or'wrench that holds the doubletrees to the 
tongue loose, 80 that it cun be jerked out instantly. 
Second, be sure that the neck-yoke is 80 arranged 
that it will slip off the tongue without catching, so 
that, in case of un accident, you can jerk out the 
bolt with one hand, hold the doubletree with the 
other, and get the horses away from the wagon 
right speedily. Third, if you drive four or six 
horses, as we do here, always have the leaders at- 
tached to the tongue with hooks, 80 that you can 
unhook the leaders and drive them out of the way 
without having to stop to unhitch all of the tugs. 
Fourth, use snaps on the lines, andeverywhere pos- 
sible, especially on the holdback straps on the thills, 
if you use a one-horse wagon. 

Two years ago I was moving an apiary. We used 
six horses, and had about 85 hives on the front wag- 
on, and about 60 On the trail wagon. One of the 
hives on the front wagon burst with the weight of 
sv many hives on top of it. They were piled up 
six high. The hive burst so that nearly all of the 
bees got out; but we got the six horses unhitched 
and out of the way without any of them getting 
stung, and had no assistance but a boy 24 years old. 
What a scrape we should have had if we had not 
taken the above-mentioned precautions. Since | 
have been in California I have moved over 2000 
hives of bees, and have had no serious accident. 
But I used to get into all kinds of scrapes when I 
first commenced to move bees. When Dr. Miller 
comes to California to move bees he will have to 
put the combs lengthwise instead of crosswise of 
the wagon, to get over our roads without having a 
general smashup. L. E. MERCER. 

San Buena Ventura, Cal., July 24, 1889. 


Thanks for your additional information, 
friend M. The more Il think it over, and 
compare symptoms, the more I am inclined 
to the opinion that this California bee-dis- 
ease is something similar to the nameless 
bee-disease described in the A BC book. 
The latter is always cured by the removal 
of the queen, so far as we have ever known ; 
and you say that, in one or two instances 
already tried, the poner disease which has 
visited you in California yields to a similar 
treatment. I have written to friend Web- 
ster, asking him to send a few of the affect- 
ed bees to Prof. Cook, who will doubtless 
give us further information in regard to it; 
also whether he considers it the same as the 
ordinary nameless bee-disease. Your sug- 
gestions on moving bees are good; and 
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friend Miller would, no doubt, indorse all of 
them, even to the last clause, were he in 
California. 


HEADS 6K GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 











HOW TO CURE CLOVER-BLOAT WITHOUT MEDICINE 
OR THE KNIFE. 

I read with much interest the article on clover- 
bloat, by Prof. Cook,in GLEANINGS for June 15, 
page 488, and I was greatly surprised to hear him 
recommending the use of the knife “in severe 
cases.”’ Now, I have never failed to cure a case of 
bloat, without either knife or medicine. I will in- 
stance one case. When I arrived I found the ani- 
mal leaning against the fence (it was a milch cow), 
bloated apparently to the full extent the skin would 
hold, moaning pitifully, and wet with sweat, and in 
ten minutes after my arriva) the bloat was gone 
and the cow was comparatively easy. My remedy 
is not original with myself, and is pretty generally 
known in some sections where I have been, and I 
have been waiting inthe hope that some one more 
capable than myself would reply to the professor's 


article, and give 
THE REMEDY. 


Take a billet of wood, 1‘, to2 inches in diameter 
(round is preferable), and 18 to 20 inches long. Tie 
a stout cord to each end; force it back into the ani- 
mal’s mouth, and tie the cords to the horns; if it 
should be without horns, put a strap around the 
neck to tie to. This prevents the animal from clos- 
ing the gullet,and the gas will rush out of the 
mouth with a sound that can be heard for some 
distance. In severe cases it is well to give halfa 
pint of melted lard after the bloat is gone. 

Galion, O., June 22, 1888. A. W. MUMFORD. 

Why, friend M., what you tell us is aston- 
ishing, at least tome. I did not know be- 
fore that such a thing is possible. As I un- 
derstand it, the cylinder of wood is simply 
to prop Open the jaws. In the absence of a 
cord or any thing of the sort, could not re- 
lief be given by simply grasping the stick in 
both hands, putting the arm around the 
horns, and holding it in place until relief 
comes? So important a remedy should 
surely be generally understood and widely 
published. Have others succeeded in a 
similar way ? 

CARRYING OUT CAPPED BROOD. 

I am writing fora little information concerning 
my bees. There is something wrong that I can’t 
account for. I got one of your A BC books, but 
that does not appear to treat the trouble. The bees 
are carrying out the brood just about the time the 
larvie are getting their legs and eyes, and they still 
have life in them. I will inclose one in this letter, 
to show you the size when carried out, and the 
brood-comb is apparently all wasting. It is in holes 
that I can put m™ -.ugers through in places. The 
comb appear. to haveanatural color for brood- 
combs. I have two colonies affected in the above 
way. They are both young swarms—one on the 
15th of June, and the other on the 27th. They are 
from the same colony. Now,if you can give me 
any advice it will be thankfully received, as I 
should like to do a little in the bee-business. They 
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are the common bee. I intend to change them to 
Italians in the spring, if I can keep them over win- 
ter. L. F. BINGAMAN 

Wilkinsburg, Pa., July 29, 1889, 

There is only one thing we can think 
of, in view of the state of affairs you de- 
scribe. We once left some combs where thie 
moths could get at them. I think they were 
taken from the hives and left out a week or 
more in the month of June. Finally they 
were taken to the bees; but the moths 
had laid so many eggs in the combs that the 
miniature worms went to work in the larvx 
just as you describe. There was nothing 
for the bees to do but to tumble them out, 
even when they were alive and kicking. In 
fact, they were obliged to dig all through 
the combs to get the worms out. Some of 
these moth worms, however, were so small 
as to be hardly visible to the nakedeye. Of 
course, when the worms were all hatched, 
the trouble was all over. Italian bees will 
prove a remedy—that is, if the matter has 
not righted itself already. 


WHY DID THE BEES KILL THEIR QUEEN? 

A neighbor of mine got me to divide his bees. 
Although it was late in the season, I told him it 
could be done, but he would have to feed them up. 
The colony was very strong, and good Italians. | 
looked the combs over once to find their queen, and 
missed her; then I looked the second time very 
carefully, and failed again. I thought she might be 
on the side of the hive, so I got an empty bive to 
set some of the frames in, 801 could see her. | 
lifted out a few frames and saw a ball of bees on 
the bottom of the hive. I knewthat the queen 
was in it. I called fora pan of water, which was 
soon at hand. I dropped them into the water, 
and they soon let go of the queen, but she was 
stung to death. The bees were very gentle, and as 
they were getting plenty of honey from the bass- 
wood you know that they were not disposed to rob. 
Could they just have been in the act of superseding 
her at that time? There were no queen cells in the 
hive, but plenty of brood in all stages. The queen 
was very prolific. 

BEES BY THE POUND. 

In selling bees by the pound, can you take the 
bees from one place and get the queen from an- 
other place and put her with the bees that are not 
her own, in the cage together, without the bees 
killing the strange queen? NIMSHI NUZUM. 

Boothsville, W. Va., July 29, 1889. 

It sometimes happens that, when we dis- 
turb the brood-nest, the bees will commence 
balling their queen. They know that some- 
thing is wrong, and in trying to locate the 
blame they pitch into the poor queen, and 
sometimes kill her, as in your case. But as 
a general thing, if you smoke the ball until 
dispersed, close the hive up immediately, 
and leave them alone, you will probably find 
the queen all right in a day or so afterward. 
Now, here is the point: Those who intro- 
duce their queens think they must look 
them over every fuur or five hours, instead 
of letting the bees release them by the Peet 
or candy plan. When the bees release the 

ueen quietly, without any disturbance 

om the apiarist, they are much less i- 
clined to sting her than if the apiarist 
himself releases her—an operation which 
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requires the pulling-apart of the hive and a 
general disturbance of the bees as a result. 
We try to emphasize to beginners to let the 
introdueing-cage do the work itself. In re- 
vard to taking the bees from one hive and 
the queen from another, and mixing them 
i the shape of a pound package, we think 
tle queen will be accepted in a majority of 
cases. Sometimes when we have had an 
untested queen that we wanted to send out 
with a pound of bees in a nucleus that 
could hardly spare the bees, we have made 
up a pound from three or four different 
hives, mixing the bees thoroughly together. 
After that we drop in the queen. We have 
never yet had a report that the queen in 
such cages was killed. It is simply carrying 
out the Doolittle plan. Ordinarily, the bees 
and queen should be taken from the same 
hive, as it is better not to take any risk— 
especially so as. every shipper should guar- 
untee safe delivery of a live queen, together 
with the pound of bees, to his customer. 


\N APLARY VISITED BY A CYCLONE AND THEN BY 
A FLOOD; RECOVERY FROM THE WRECK. 

Six weeks ago I almost made up my mind to 
write and tell you to put mine among the Reports 
Discouraging. Last January, if you remember, I 
wrote to you telling you of the cyclone playing 
havoe with our bees. Well, this time it is the flood. 
The flood of June Ist destroyed nearly all our bees 
(60 hives) A number of the hives were completely 
destroyed, und in the rest there were more than 
one-half of the bees drowned in each hive. If 1 
had not made a boom of timbers around our bee- 
yard, bees, hives, and all would have gone away. 
Before the flood, our hives were full of bees, and 
we were in hopes we should get a good crop of 
honey; but our hopes are blasted. To date I have 
tuken about fifteen pounds of boney, and it will be 
about all we can get this year. But it is surprising 
how they have built up since the flood. All the brood, 
sealed and unsealed, in the hives during the flood, 
the bees carried out, and now the hives are full of 
hees again. Within a square of our place, nine 
houses, two large ice-houses, and two bridges, were 
carried away, besides a number of barns, ete. At 
one of the bridges fourteen persons were drowned. 
Newberry, my postoftice address, is a suburb of 
Williamsport, and I suppose you have read how 


Williamsport, has suffered. 
. FRANK W. LIGHTON. 
Newberry, Pa., July 29, 1889. 


HOW I GOT RID OF FERTILE WORKERS ; FORMING 
NUCLEI, ETC. 

Not having time to go through with any scientific 
operations to get rid of fertile workers, I continued 
to give them brood from other colonies as fast as I 
thought they could take care of it. After awhile 
the fertile worker ceased laying; they raised a 
jueen from the brood given them, and she is now 
‘ending to business with ‘‘ neatness and dispatch.” 

HOW BEES SPREAD THE NEWS IN A HIVE. 

I took a frame of brood with the bees adhering, 
and put them in a hive by themselves. I put an 
cmupty frame beside the one with the brood, and 
then a division-board. Then I brought another 
frame and shook the bees into the new hive, and 
returned the frame. I fastened a queen-cell on to 
the frame that had brood. I knew the young queen 
was about ready to emerge, because when I put 
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the small end of the cell up to my ear I could hear 
her at work inside. Well, in an hour or two 1 went 
to see how they were getting along, and found 
them contented and happy. Quite a number of 
them were around the entrance, going through al! 
the operations usually found when bees have es- 
tablished themselves and are contented. 

While | was watching, a bee came out in a tre- 
mendous state of excitement. It rushed pellmel! 
against the first bee it came to, then whack head- 
first against another, over the top of the next, un- 
til it had visited every bee around the entrance. 
In fact, its whole anatomy seemed to vibrate with 
excitement. This took place late in the afternoon, 
toward evening; and next morning I found the 
young queen on the comb. Now, Mr. Root, do you 
suppose that that bee was on hand when the young 
queen made her appearance and was carrying the 
good news tothe rest of the bees? ! wonder if she 
heralded the advent of that queen throughout the 
length and breadth of the new settlement; and I 
wonder if there will be as great rejoicings when she 
returns (if she does) from a successful wedding- 
trip. ARCH. DUNCAN, 

Wyoming, Ont., Can., July 27, 1889. 

Giving plenty of brood in all stages of de- 
velopment to any colony having a fertile 
worker will sooner or later cure it. In fact, 
fertile workers are only the result of keep- 
ing the hive too long without queen or 
brood. I have never noticed the kind of be- 
havior of the bees you describe, when a 
queen is hatched; in fact, I have never 
seen them make any demonstration of the 
kind unless it was when a laying queen was 
given them, or a comb of brood. Bees that 
are hopelessly queenless, and have been so 
for some time, will usually manifest their 
joy when either queen or brood is given 
them, and they manifest it in much the way 
you describe. The hatching of a young 
queen might, under some circumstances, 

roduce such an effect. But, as I have said, 

have never been able to see that the colo- 
ny took much if any notice of such an event. 

HIVE-LECS IN BOWLS OF WATER; PALMETTO 

HONEY. 

Every thing we ordered came, and there was no 
damage of any kind. I guess you wondered what 
we wanted with so many bowls. I have my hives 
on stands, each having four legs. The bowls are 
placed so that each “ ieg”’ stands in a bowl. The 
bowls are kept full of water. In some! put a little 
salt. The bees get water and salt as they need it, 
while the large ants can not get at the bees. I be- 
lieve in shade, and have my six colonies under pal- 
metto-trees, which are just commencing to bloom. 
The bees geta nice honey from it, something like 
white-clover honey, if I remember aright. I may 
send you a sample if I find a piece of comb of smal! 
enough size. When I send samples I like to send 


comb honey. 
ORANGE-TREES. 


I do not think orange-trees give honey every 
year alike. While the conditions were so that at 
Orlando adrop of honey could be seen in the blos- 
som, I looked ever so often at them here, and at 
first imagined the bees were getting pollen; but by 
observing them closely 1 found they went home 
loaded with honey. Each bee visited quite a num- 
ber of blossoms, and the trees ‘‘ hummed ”’ with the 
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busy workers. I also noticed some trees loaded 
with bloom which the bees scarcely looked at. The 
scrub-palmetto was a failure here this season. 
Just now bees are “at home,” and cross. 

Miss CLARA SLOUGH. 

Daytona, Fla., July 22, 1889. 

We did wonder a little what was to be 
done with the bowls, my friend, but it is all 
very plain now. Perhaps our’ three-cent 
bowls are the cheapest thing that can be 
furnished for this purpose. One objection 
has come up against their use in this way, 
and especially where they are used in hot 
climates — the rapid evaporation of the wa- 
ter; but to prevent this, the surface of the 
water has been covered with a layer of oil. 

THE IGNOTUM AS EARLY AS THE DWARF 
CHAMPION, 

Yesterday, Aug. 6, | picked my first Ignotum to- 
mato, but at the same time picked one from botha 
Mikado and a Dwarf Champion, so that with me 
they ure not proving any earlier than the others. 
It is a smooth tomato, weighing a little over a quar- 
ter of a pound, but | have others which will be 
much larger. K. A. CLARKE. 

Groton, Ct., Aug. 7, 1889. 

Why, friend C., nobody ever claimed that 
the Ignotum is an early tomato, so far as I 
know. It was not intended forsuch; but 
notwithstanding, | did mention that the 
tirst tomato I had ripen in the open air was 
the Ignotum last season. Now another sea- 
son has proved that it is as early as the 
Dwarf Champion, for which so much has 
been claimed. Our experience is like yours. 
(ur first-ripe tomatoes were picked about the 
same day, from the three you mention, also 
from two others which I shall speak of in 
another column. 


ANOTHER REASON WHY ONE SHOULD JOIN THE 
CHURCA. 

Will you allow me to add one more thought to 
your four good reasons why one should join the 
church? Itis a reason which would come with con- 
vincing force to every reader. It ie found in Matt. 
12: 30: “*Hetbat is not for me is against me; and 
he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad.” 
What will that sound like to the large mass of 
church goers—that the blessed Jesus himself ex- 
plicitly declared that he considers every one who is 
not positively working under his standard as really 
working for the evil one? Justasin a harvest-field, 
one cuts the grain, another binds the sheaves, and a 
third gathers them into the barn, while the fourth, 
though he may be in the field, and even looking on 
with complacency, yet, if heis not actually assisting 
in the harvest, will not be entitled to the reward. 

Mons, Va., July 26, 1889. A. H. VAN DOREN, 


A GOOD SUGGESTION ON HOW TO BURN SULPHUR. 

I put one or two pounds of lump or stick sulphur 
into an old cast-iron dish; set it outdoors on three 
stones, ovcr a slow fire, to melt. While I am watch- 
ing it I tear old calico into strips, a couple of inches 
wide and as many feet long; put some of these into 
the melted sulphur; und when they are saturated I 
take hold with pincers on one at atime, and raise 
it straight up to let it drain off. After a few sec- 
onds, when it is dry I throw it aside, going on in 
this way till the dish is wiped dry. For use, take 
one or two strips, according to your tight box or 


closet; put into an old pan; fix a raised cover of 
another one to protect your goods close by; apply « 
match, and you will be surprised to see what a 
great smudge you can make with a minimum of 
sulphur and heat. Wa. GOLDSPORN. 

Lodi, Wis., July 29, 1889, 

Your description reminds me of the way 
in which I used to see them fix their su! 
— matches for brimstoning bees in my 

oyhood. I believe they did it exactly as 
ou describe. But in this case is there no 
oss of sulphur from sublimation? or does it 
all get converted into sulphurous acid }y 
burning? 
HLVE BARROW—ANOTHEK DEVICE OF H. FITZ HAR’. 

Mr. Root:—In reply to your favor of July 2 1 bad 
forgotten to send youu drawing of my modified 
hive-curt. After sending you my idea that your art- 
ist so ably worked out in GLEANINGS of May Jb, | 
chaneed to see an old wheelbarrow, something 0! 
the pattern of your Daisy. I knocked out the bot- 
tom, put on two more legs, as shown, nailed a bori 
zontal piece 2% inches from the ground, on the 
legs, in such a way that it would be level when the 








barrow was being wheeled. To use it, I run it up 
to the hive I want to move, and drop it over; then 
I put a stick on the side-pieces, at each end of the 
hive, under the bottom-board. For use when taking 
out frames for extracting, 1 put a board on the 
two side pieces, and then pile my hives of full or 
empty frames on that. If made with two wheels 
instead of one | think it would be one of the most 
valuable articles about the bee-yard, especially 
where one is working 150 hives single handed, or 
has to move them in and out of the cellar. 

Avery, La., July 6, 1889. H. Fitz Hart. 

Very good, friend Hart; but we do not 
quite see what will hold the handle-bars of 
the barrow rigid. Is there not a liability of 
their wabbling sidewise, as you have repre- 
sented it? On a good many accounts we 
think your hive cart illustrated on page 410 
is better. 
REVERSING OF HIVES AND SECTIONS ; A CALIFOR- 

NIA APIARIST CONSIDERS IT. 

lam greatly interested just now in some kind of 
a reversible frame or hive, or both. I have hada 
great deal of trouble this season to get the bees to 
go into the T supers to work in the sections. They 
would fill the lower part of the hive nearly to the 
bottom-bars with honey, and then laugh at me 
when I would look into the super to find it entirely 
empty. I fastened the frames in two hives so that 
I could reverse the whole hive. One of the colo- 
nies thus reversed took immediate possession of the 
super, and filled the 28 sections in about one week. 
The other did not go above after being reversed 
until I put on a super that was partly filled; then it 
went to work in earnest. I think that, if I could 
have reversed about 100 hives at the same time, | 
should have now several hundred dollars’ worth of 
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comb honey. RK. Wilkin has one of the Shuck re- 
versible hives, which I have been examining. I 
think I should like it as a brood-chamber, to be used 
with the T super. Where can I get a few of the cast- 
ings for the Hetherington reversible frame, shown 
on page 514? I wish to get as many reversible hives 
as | can this winter, and then select from them the 
one that 1 consider the most practicable for comb 
honey. I think it will be a long while before we get 
a more convenient hive for extracting from than a 
common L., hive. L. E. MERCER. 
San Buena Ventura, Ca). 


| am exceedingly glad to see you give the 
above testimony in regard to the benetits of 
reversing. The same thing came up a year 
or two ago. But so many of our good bee- 
inen have abandoned tiie reversing business 
entirely we were almost inclined to think it 
was amistake. Very likely many of them 
never tried it. You ask why we do not try 
it here. Well, the truth is we seldom have 
our hives so crammed and loaded with hon- 
ey as they do in places where there is a 
greater honey-yield, or where there are not 
so many colonies kept ina place. I think, 
friend M., if I were you [ would experiment 
a little more before going _— into rever- 
sible hives. Our friend E. H. Cook, of the 
Bee-hive, says he always regarded the re- 
versing craze as a‘ harmless lunacy.” Will 
he try it a few times and see what he thinks 
of it? Perhaps he has; if so, we will take 
it all back. 

A DEAF AND DUMB BEE-KEEPER. 

| have been keeping 7 swarms of bees. I am deaf 
anddumb. I learned to handle bees about 3 years 
ago. Lean tell signs of bees swarming out of the 
hives. lean’t hearany humming, but my eyes see. 
| watch them every morning. I study your A BC 
of Bee Culture. I should like to keep a good many 
swarms of bees. Last week I took 35 sections, of 
white honey. Lexpect to take about 75 more this 
week. Epson HOLETT. 

Pawlet, Vt., July 22, ‘88. 

Weare glad to bear from you, friend II. 
We have at different times had quite a few 
hee-men on our list who were deaf and 
dumb; and, strange to tell, they are almost 
always good ng be ers. What they lack 
in hearing, they somehow contrive to make 
up by sharp seeing. 
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SWARMING OUT, AND FORMING THREE CLUSTERS. 
(Juite alarge swarm came off from my Heddon 
hive (i have only one of them) three weeks ago last 
Sunday morning, and settled in three separate 
clusters on a small peach-tree. I hived them all, 
in one hive, a one-story chaff, and they went right 
to work and have been doing well. How do you ex- 
Plain three separate clusters from one swarm? 
Indiana, Pa., July 28, 1889. W.B. MARSHALL. 


\ery likely there were three queens, one 
in each cluster, and two of them, no doubt, 
Were virgins, which went out with the 
wa The circumstance is nothing un- 
usual, 





KEMINGTON’S PHARMACY ; MORE GLUCOSE 
NONSENSE, 
On pages 675 and 676 of Remington's Pharmacy 
the following is found. I give it verbatim, and you 
(an draw your owy cgnglysion, and remark there- 
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from: “It isnot known whether honey is secreted 
by the bee or whether it exists ready formed in 
plants. The nectaries of flowers contain a sweet 
substance which isextracted by the insect. Large 
quantities of honey are obtained from California, 
the Southern States, and the West Indies. A still 
larger amount, however, is manufactured by flavor- 
ing and coloring artificial glucose.”” * * * * “Owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining pure honey in large 
cities and towns, its place in many officinal prepara- 
tions has been filled by substituting syrup or gly- 
cerine.” GEO. F. WILLIAMS. 

New Philadelphia, O., July 22, 1889. 


That is the kind, friend W. Pitch into 
the cyclopedias and pharmacies, and dig up 
all their false statements. And now let us 
all go for the publishers. Can you not give 
us the address of the publishers, and the 
date when it was put out? The closing sen- 
tence is pretty cool indeed. Will the phar- 
macy please tell us the name of the city or 
town where pure honey is not to be had ev- 
ery day in the year, and in any quantity? 
If our cyeclopedias and such like books of 
reference are going so much on the Rip 
Van Winkle style. they will soon find that 
our progressive American people will leave 
them high and dry on dusty shelves, unused 
and uncared for. 


REPORTS K:NCOURAGING. 














Plenty of honey; from 14 to 31 colonics, and 800 
lbs. of honey; best ever known here. 
Thornville, 0., July 26, 1889. GEO. BEAGLE. 





I started with 19 colonies and now have 43. Have 
taken off 600 Ibs. of section honey. 


Little Rock, Ill., Aug. 5, 1889. JESSE BRADY. 


I have 12 colonies of bees. They are doing tively. 
Honey is only 8 and 10 cts. a pound for the best 
clover. NEWTON NIXON. 

Olds, Iowa, Aug. 6, 1889. 


We had 43 colonies in the spring, which have in- 
creased to 7). Though the season has been very 
dry, we have extracted alittle over 3600 lbs. of hon 
ey, chiefly clover and basswood. FANNY Ponb. 

Bloomington, Minn., July 30, 1880. 


NO LOSS FOR THE LAST FOUR WINTERS, AND HON- 
EY COMING IN AT THE RATE OF 5 LBS. PER 
DAY, ON THE SCALE HIVE. 

You will have to put me in Reports Encouraging. 

I have wintered inthe cellar four winters without 
the loss of any bees. I had 17 colonies, spring 
count, for 1889, and have had 15 new swarms. I use 
the Heddon method of hiving on the old stand, and 
do not have any after-swarms. My hives were full 
of honey when set out of the cellar, and have con- 
tinued so up to basswood bloom. They put in a 
large amount of honey from the basswood, which 
closed a few days ago; but the honey-flow still con- 
tinyes from otber flowers, Myscale hive indicates 
about 5 lbs. per day, of fine white honey. The hon- 
ey-flow will continue here until frost comes. Cne 
swarm came out, and it left without clustering. 1 
followed them toa hollow tree, about half a mile. 
I have Italians and hybrids. The Jtalians are the 
best honey-gatherers with me. J. ROUSE, 

Camden, Minn., July 27, 1889, 
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THE GREATEST HONEY-FLOW EVER KNOWN. 
There has been the greatest honey-fiow this year 
I have ever seen since I have had bees. I divided 
mine early, and both parts got strong, and swarm- 
ed. I started with 60 colonies, and increased to 130, 
and have taken over 4000 lbs. of honey—one-third 
comb, the rest extracted. The clover is still fair, 
with a good prospect of a full crop. 


GEORGE BRIGGS. 
New Sharon, Iowa, July 28, 1889. 


ENCOURAGING FOR COLORADO. 
This is the finest season for crops ever known in 
Colorado, and promises to be fine for honey. There 
are great fields of alfalfa, and it is being raised 
more and more, and very fine honey is made from 
it. Colorado promises to be a great honey State. 
Henry Knight, an extensive bee-keeper ten mils 
from Denver, sold six tons of honey last season. 
Denver, Col., July 24, 1889. J. L. PEABODY. 








OUR QUESTION- Bex, 
With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 





All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or ej should be written < a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “* For Our Question-Box.”’ 


QUESTION 139 —a. Do you let the bees supersede the 
queen naturally? b. Or do you think it pays to swper- 
sede, ax a rule, yourself, say in one or tiwo years? 


a. No; b. Yes. A. E. MANUM. 
a. Generally; b. Yes, if she shows signs of failure. 
8S. 1. FREEBORN. 
a. Generally I do. b. That’s an unsettled ques- 
tion with me. C. C. MILLER. 


a. Notasurule. b. It pays, because you can se- 
lect your breeding stock. RAMBLER. 


a. Yes, unless I have a poor one. Then I do the 
superseding. A. B. MASON. 


a. Yes, unless the queen has ceased to be prolific. 
b. I don’t think that superseding queens pays, as a 
rule. C. F. MUTH. 


I always let the bees do the superseding, as they 
know best when to do it. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


a. Very often we do. b. But it pays well to super- 
sede, in all cases, yourself. P. H. ELWoop. 


a. Yes. b. Asarule, I think it pays better to let 
the bees do their own superseding. They can do it 
cheaper, and with fewer mistakes, than I could. 

J. A. GREEN. 

a. Lhave usually left this tothe bees; b. I shall 
look after it more in future. I believe it will pay 
to do so, if we can manage it so as to lose little or 
no time. A. J. COOK. 


a. No, not as/x rule. b. Yes, | think it pays for us 
to take this business into our own hands. Fora 
fuller answer to this question see article in GLEAN« 
INGS for, 1888, page 525. 0. O. POPPLETON, 


a. Yes, if they do soin time; b. When the queen 
begins to play out, and the bees do not supersede 
her, I kill her, and either supply the colony with 
another or let the bees raiseone. GEO. GRIMM, 
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In conducting large apiaries I think it pays best 
to leave this matter pretty much with the bees. 
H. R. BOARDMAN 
Let the bees do it, asa rule, unless you notice 
that a queen is failing, when it is a good plan to re. 
place her. DADANT & SON 


a. Asarule,I do; but many times, when I find a 
queen is faulty in some respect, I supersede her; 
b. I should not supersede a queen that was a good 
layer and her progeny docile and good workers, 
even if she were three years old. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

a. Generally; b. Not unless I wish to change the 
strain of bees which certain colonies have. There 
are very few colonies indeed in my apiary which | 
could benefit by taking this matter into my own 
hands, as the bees know their wants along this line 
much better than I do. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


My practice is to let the bees attend to that muit- 
ter. I think they know rather better than | do 
when a queen needs superseding. Yet the practice 
of superseding, at two years old, all queens not 
known to be specially excellent, seems to commend 
itself as a sensible plan. E. E. HAsty. 


a. Yes, in many instances. b. Were I running an 
apiary exclusively for queen- rearing, I think | 
should do the superseding myself; but in running 
for surplus honey I should let the bees do it, except 
in a few instances here and there, when I happen. 
ed to blunder on to the necessity, and had every 
thing in readiness to supersede with. ; 

JAMES HEDDON. 

a. Sometimes we find that a queen is not doing 
good work, then we kill her and give brood from 
some other good colony, and let them raise a queen. 
But as long as a queen is doing good work we don't 
destroy her. b. I think it pays to supersede a 
queen when she doesn’t do good work, regardless 0! 
of her age; but I would not supersede a good pro- 
lifie queen on account of age. Let her remain as 
long as she does good work. E. FRANCE. 


a. Ordinarily I let the bees supersede the queens 
themselves; but if their merits are in any way 
doubtful, I kill them. 1 started cropping, intending 
to kill all two-year-olds; but I am thinking they wil! 
not give me a chance. In March, 1888, I cropped the 
left large wing of 283 old and young queens; in 
March of this season, only 80 of those queens were 
left, and I think that more than half of them are 
gone now. Iam inclined to think that bees are 
more reckless of queens in California than in the 
States east. b. It will take a little more experience 
to decide about the paying. R. WILKIN. 


I am inclined to think there would be 
more superseding than there is if it were 
not so much bother, especially where there 
are large apiaries and out-apiaries besides. 
A great many start out with the determina- 
tion to supersede every queen that is not 
first-class, as soon as she is discovered ; ad 
after awhile it becomes too much of a task 
to keep track of them, and, like Hasty’s 
book, is abandoned. Most bee-keepers | 
visited, however, promptly replace poor 
queens when they come across them; and 
in several places, by asking questions 
found they were in the habit of superseding 

ueens where the bees were very cross, evel 
though they praduced good crops of honey. 
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QUESTION M40.—a. What is the t time you 
have known a queen to give good service? b. How long 
will queens usually give good service in the hive? 


a. Five years; b. Two years. A. J. COOK. 
a. Three years; b. Two years. S. 1. FREEBORN. 
a. Four years; b. Three. DADANT & SON. 
a. Three years; b. I think two years, on an aver- 
age. E. FRANCE. 
a. Between four and five years; b. Three and 
one-half years. JAMES HEDDON. 


a. I have had some for four yeare. b. Usually 
two years. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


a. Four years. b. Not over three years, and very 
often not over two. J. A. GREEN. 


a. [hardly know; but I think not to exceed 3% 
years; b. Three years. GEO. GRIMM. 


b. They are often as pro- 
C. F. MUTA. 


a. If no mistake has been made in my entries, 
tive years. b. Perhaps two to three years. 
©. C. MILLER. 
a. Five years; b. Two years. Usually, a queen 
hatched in June or July will be in her prime the 
next season. A. E. MANUM. 
a. Four years. b. Queens carefully bred, three 
years; but as a rule, I try to have queens not much 
over two years old. RAMBLER. 


a. Four seasons. b. For two full honey seasons. 
! am inclined to think, that herein Cuba not more 
tian one full season. 0. O. POPPLETON. 

a. Five years. b. Good queens, two years; the 
best, three years, if not crowded too hard, and two 
much hardship in wintering. P. H. ELWoop. 


a. Almost four years. 
litic as the best, in their third year. 


a. Four years; b. For two years; some, perhaps a 
half, for three years. Ithink that most begin to 


fail “a leetle’’ the third year. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


| doubt if the average queen can be made profita- 
ble more than three years; and 1 think the most 
useful period of their lives is spent in two years. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
a. Five years. b. With me, two years usually, al- 
though one of the best colonies I now have has a 
queen three years old, and is now better than ever 
before. A. B. MASON. 


a. Five years; b. The average life of my queens 
is not far from three years. If they do not do good 
work, the bees find it out and supersede them, this 
being done with some in the second year, and not 
till the fifth year with others. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


a. Years ago, while living in Cadiz, O.,I got a 
queen from Italy. I donot know how old she was 
when | got her. I kept her three years, and sold 
her, with the colony she was in, for $15.00. The 
purchaser, the next season, had her stolen from his 
hive, 80 we lost the run of her. While I owned her 
she had one wing off, one leg off, and the foot off 
another leg, yet hobbled around and laid as many 
exes ag any queen! had. b. I should be inclined 
to consider queens good for three years, in the 
Eust, and for two years. here. They get to rest 
more in the East. R. WLLKIN. 


As I neither clip wings nor raise queens for sale, 
nor run many colonies for extracted honey, my fa- 
cilities for knowing the age of my queens are much 
less than usual. The long period that sections are 
on, Where surplus comes in in September, as well as 
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in previous months, is a serious bar to knowing 
when queens are superseded. When | began bee- 
keeping I got a blank-book and entitled it ‘‘ Queen 
Ledger,” and was going to have the life history of 
every important queen all down in black and white. 
But somehow or other the thing didn’t run well, 
and not a record in the book would be of any value 
if published. E. E. Hasty. 


I am surprised to find that so many re- 
port having had queens that would do good 
service for four or five years. In regard to 
rp nro | pares I once had a queen that 
I thought did not lay up to the standard, so 
I took her out of the hive and gave her to a 
friend who happened to be there. She was 
a fine Italian, and her bees were beautiful, 
and good workers. But the colony had been 
weak so long that I decided it was her fault. 
My friend, however, put her in a strong colo- 
ny, and afterward decided that she was one 
of the best queens he had, even though she 
was in her second year. This incident has 
led me to be more careful in deciding too 
hastily that a queen ought to be superseded. 











THE OLD GERMAN BROWN BEE. 


BY W. P. HENDERSON. 








How sweet to our taste was the honey of childhood, 
When corn was in tassel and robbing time came! 
The honey from linden, from poplar, and red-bud, 
From clover and vervain, was sweet “all the 
same.” 
The Jong line of gums, and the bark shelter o'er 
them, 
The big roll of rags, and the buckets hard by-— 
The neighborhood old folks, with cob pipe and long 
. stem, 
And e’en the old black bee which stung near the 
eye. 
The wicked old black bee, the old native brown 
bee, 
That stinging old black bee that closed up the eye. 


Such nectar! such sweetness! oh, who but a laddie 

Could relish such chunks as they passed to and 
fro? 

For bee-bread and larvie were mixed just as cut from 
The top of the gum to the cross sticks below. 

The mead and metheglin, and cherry-tart pies ! 
Ob! who in his raising e’er wished or asked more? 

Come back, ye old times, and enliven our dotage, 
And give us the bee and the honey of yore— 
The thick linden honey—the honey-dew honey, 
The rich candied honey and stinging brown bee. 


How.fondly we cling to and cherish the mem’ry 
Of hollow elm gums and the comb they contained! 
Of piggins and pails full, stored by in the pantry, 
And boiler with wax through the old meal-sack 
strained. 
Alas, what a change! now with sections and sling- 
ing, 
And fancy-marked bees from beyond the broad 
sea! 
No swarming, no tin pans to gladden life's evening, 
We sigh for the ugly old German brown bee. 
The old stinging workers—the brown colorea 
workers, 
The dark-colored, homely, old spiteful brown bee. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we me not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Feyrt. Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part L.,and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old houge apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. In the former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and pl nme of Ernest. We have also some pret 
ty little oa 2 ctures of birds, fruits. (lowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every |«tter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 


HOW ALBERT MADE A NUCLEUS. 

I had one stand of bees myself. When papa was 
extracting honey he would cut off the queen-cells 
and throw them away. I picked them up. I gath- 
ered young bees off the ground, and put them ina 
box, and the queen hatched out and became fer- 
tile. Papa extracted 120 Ibs. of honey from my 
bees last year. ALBERT DEGLANDON, age 9. 

McDade, Tex. 


BLKDS AND DUCKS. 

Itdo not know much about bees, sol will write 
about birds and ducks. There are many different 
kinds of birds. A little speckled bird has a nest in 
asmal!l tree in our yard. There are four little birds 
in the nest. The old bird is very tame, and comes 
close to the door and eats the crumbs we throw out. 
We often throw crumbs out for them. Several 
years ago we had some ducks anda fish-pond. In 
the summer the water got low, and the ducks wor- 
ried the fish to death. Wesold the ducks and have 
raised none since. IDA HOwER, age 12. 

Macy, Ind., July 7, 1889. 


WHAT A LITTLE GIRL THINKS OF THE 8ERMON OF 
JULY Wb. 

[think the sermon of July 15 is good. I think 
that Christians ought to join the church as soon as 
they are converted. I joined the church when I 
was 1! years old, and I never have regretted it and 
never shall. I intend to live for Christ as long as I 
live. A protracted meeting begins at Dyer to-night, 
and I hope we shall have a revival of religion at 
this place. The county Sunday-school convention 
will be held at Dyer this month. I am very much 
interested in Sunday-schools, and I wish to attend 
and learn something if I can. 

Dyer, Ark. ROSA MANUEL, age 14. 


BEE-KEEPING IN FILLMORE CO., MINN. 

Six years ago my father got two colonies of bees, 
and now we have 115. Mr. Shaw, one of our neigh- 
bors, had a colony of bees that swarmed three 
times in three days. Did you ever hear of such a 
thing? People say they never saw so much white 
clove as there is this year. There isa large number 
of runaway bees this year. One of our neighbors 
had a swarm of bees go into his barn, and another 
swarm went. down the chimney of his house. Do 
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you think bees are deaf? Most people think bees 
can hear, but father says they can not. My broth- 
er found a swarm of bees at one of the neighbors’, 
He helped put it in a box, for they had no hive, and 
the last we heard from them they were doing nice- 
ly. PETER H. SEVEY, age 1”. 

Preston, Minn.,!July 22, 1889. 

Yes, friend Peter, bees will swarm three 
times in three successive days; andif the 
queen’s wings are defective this is nothing 
unusual. Tell your papa that those compe- 
tent to know think bees can hear. We al! 
have good evidences of it. 

THROWING WATER AT SWARMS, 

When our bees swarm we throw water at then, 
and they settle. We put salt water in the hive, and 
they go in. HATTIE ForRREy. 

Harrison, Kan., Mar. 30), 1889. 

Water is a good thing to bring dow) 
swarms, but salt water, we feel sure, has 
little to do with making the swarm accept 
the hive. ’ 


PAPA’S BEES; THE NICE WHITE SECTIONS, ETC. 

Papa has about 50 stands. We have had about! 
swarms this summer, and could have had more if 
we had wantec them; but papa cuts out the queen- 
cells, and that stops the swarming. He uses the 
Simplicity hive, and he thinks itis the best. He 
also uses the yucca brush when extracting. I like 
the little white sections you send us, when they 
come out of the hive, full of nice white honey. 

Papa has taken the premium at the fair, and 
everywhere he has exhibited. He took out about 
4000 lbs. of nice honey last season. He has the A B 
C book, and I like to read it very much. 

Reno, Nevada. FLOSSIE MOORE, age |). 


PAPA’S BEE-CELLAR. 

Pa moved all his bees, about sixty hives, two 
miles, a year ago last December, and put them ina 
new cellar under our new house, which looked nice 
and clean, with acement floor. During the winter 
the cellar got awful damp and cold, nearly freezing. 
We did not move to the new house until March. 
About two-thirds of the hives were dead by the 
middie of May. We had no honey last year. Pa 
fed the bees on white sugar syrup last fall. We 
have a furnace in the cellar where the bees are this 
winter. Pa has a thermometer hanging on one 
hive, which stands about 47° or 48°. 

FLORENCE M. HARTMAN, age 1. 

Woodbridge, Ont., Can. 


BEES IN GERMANY. 
The last report [have had from Germany, bees 


‘are doing well. They are gathering heather honey 


at present. Heather honey is about the best, and it 
blooms for along time. This honey is sold in the 
comb, as it can not be extracted. The hives papa 
sent out with3jmamma are now filled with bees. 
Bee-keepers from all around have been looking at 
our hives, etc., in our German apiary. 

To-day papa bought a large swarm. It cost about 
$2.00; but he gave a smoker and an A BC book for 
it. Do you think it is worth it? Our bees are fill- 
ing up boxes very fast. We had a lot of weak 
stocks which’we united, and papa thinks that bon- 
ey will bring alarge price next fall. In GLUBANINGS 
of July 15 I noticed that the price of extracted hon- 
ey was 7 cts. per pound. We sell all gur honey at 
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»5 ets. per pound in New York, and bave no trouble 
in getting this price. ANNA BLANKEN, age I. 
Jersey City, N. J , Aug. 1, 1889. 











A TALK TO THE CHILDREN. 


A LITTLE WOOLLY-HEADED BEE-KEEPER AWAY 
DOWN IN LOUISIANA. 





HAVE been thinking a good dea! about the 
juveniles of late. The way it came about was 

| this: I took out the head ofa barrel that A. I. 

Root had sent us, containing. honey, cases, etc. 

It was the pretty nails, that I drew out with 
the hammer, that pleased me so much. How smooth 
and bright, and how nice they felt to my fingers— 
so different from the rough ones I have been ac- 
customed to handle! I hope that you will enjoy 
wire nails as much asIdo. These nails made me 
think of what an old man once said to me: ‘‘ My old 
days are my best days. WhenI was young, and we 
lost the fire, what a time we had to kindle it with 
flint and tinder-box! and now we can so easily 
strike a match!”’ I remember one of my cousins 
telling me that their fire went out, and they lived 
in a new country, far from neighbors, and that her 
‘daddy’ bad to fire a gun into some shavings to 
kindle it. What I was thinking about, children, 
was this: That you are going to live in a yet better 
age than we are now livingin. I thought about it 
as | satin my rocking-chair and whacked together 
the pretty one-piece sections. How different our 
honey is from what I used to eat, taken from log 
gums, after the poor bees were smothered with 
burning sulphur! It tasted mighty good, though; 
and, didn’t we have a licking good time for awhile, 
although the comb was black, and honey mixed 
with bee-bread? 

We enjoyed ourselves just as much as you do 
now,and I sometimes think more, in going to 
school in log houses, carrying our dinners, and 
building playhouses at noon, visiting one another, 
and treating with sumac berries passed around on 
broken dishes. How delicious they were after 
frost! I was a child on the frontier, and there were 
no apples but crabs; wild strawberries had a bet- 
ter flavor than any tame ones I have ever tasted, 
and plenty of blackberries and plums. 

By the way, I had a letter lately, from a lady 
away down in Louisiana. I got acquainted with 
her at New Orleans when I was at the bee conven- 
tion, during the Exposition. Here is an extract: 
“Tamaraiser of orphan children. I have raised 
five—three are with me now—one white and two 
negroes—all bound to me, as that is the terms of 
our taking them, in this State. I have had but one 
girl in the lot, and she is with me now. I have two 
boys of my own, and one white orphan boy. They 
are smart, industrious boys; but the little negro 
boy isa treasure. He is twin with the girl I have, 
but smaller and frail. They are both as black as coal. 
The boy is my right hand in the bee-yard. He is 
neatness itself, and keeps my things all in order. 
The white boy and he do the marketing together. 
They are each about ten years old.” 

Children, how many of us have as good a reputa- 
tion as this little African? Wouldn’t you like to 
see him in the apiary, with his woolly head? [ 
should. 1 wish Mr. Root would get his picture, and 
putit in GLEANINGS, and the apiary with its beauti- 
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ful Southern tlowers, pomegranates, and figs. 
Don’t you? Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill. 

Thanks, Mrs. Harrison. We have enjoy- 
ed your talk very much. It would afford us 
Get pleasure to make an engraving of the 

iitle woolly-headed bee-keeper, and the 

apiary with its beautiful Southern flowers, 
oo ranates, etc. Just tell your lady 
riend in Louisiana to procure a photograph, 
at our expense, and have the same forward- 
ed direct to us. We should be glad if she 
would also give us a short item to accompa- 
ny the engraving. 


OUR HOMES. 




















And Jonathan caused David to swear again, be- 
cause he loved him: for he loved him as he loved 
his own soul.—I. Sam. 20: 17. 

NCE in a while we see friendships 
among men, somewhat like the friend- 
ship of David and Jonathan, as ex- 
pressed in our text. At least, a few 
times in our lives we meet with those 

in whom we have such perfect confidence 
that nothing can shakeit. There is a class 
of people who seem fond of telling that even 
such friends have been proved false ; but I 
do not believe it. Whenever you meet a 
man who seems always rehearsing the frail- 
ties and wickednesses of his brother-men, 
be alittle slow in giving him your confidence. 
The one who sees evil in his fellow-men, 
very likely judges others by himself. In my 
business relations I have found a good many 
in whom I have such perfect confidence that 
I should have no hesitation whatever in giv- 
ing them my pocket-book, telling them to 
use what they like,and I should never care 
to count the money afterward to see what 
they took. Their word would be just as 
satisfactory. or more so, than an inspection 
of the pocket-book. While it is true, that 
we ought to be careful about putting so 
much confidence in anybody, and while we 
do best, perhaps, to wait till years have test- 
ed and tried our friends, I think we ought 
not to be backward in recognizing and ac- 
cepting the good that is in our fellow-men, 
when we find it. So much fora preface to 
my little story. 

After I had visited the bee-keepers of 
Boscobel, Wisconsin (as I will tell you about 
elsewhere), I was on board the train again 
for Richland Center. the principal point of 
my visit. Part of the trip was to be made 
on a caboose car attached to a freight train, 
and it gotalong rather slowly. In my pock- 
et was a letter from a friend at Orion, Wis. 
In mapping out my trip. however, I decided 
—or, rather, Ernest and John decided for 
me—that I could not very well make Orion 
without considerable delay. Below is the 
letter I have been speaking of : 

Brother Root, Dear Sir:—Here I come, with an in- 
vitation to you to come and see us at the Riverside 
Bee farm when you make your visit to friend Free- 
born and our great basswood belt. Come, brother 
Root; come, if you can. Iwill lend you my Bible 
while you are here, to read. I will sit down and 
hear you read and explain; in fact, all you have to 
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do is to ask and you shall receive all within my 
power. I will meet you at Muscoda; bring you 
home to breakfast, dinner, supper, or even your 
noonday sleep; show you the beautiful valley of 
the Wisconsin River for miles and miles, by taking 
a small walk up on the bluff. I would make you as 
happy as I could while you are here. I would take 
you back to the station, bid you good-by; and then 
if my dear wife were alive and could have enjoyed 
your visit I should have been the happiest man liv- 
ing, having seen A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio. My 
prayer is, and shall be, that it is the Lord’s will that 
I may see you. F. L. SNYDER. 
Orion, Wis., June 15, 1889. 


You may be sure I read the above letter 
several times, and it was with much regret 
that I made up my mind to forego sucha 
kind invitation. For one thing, I felt curi- 
ous to know why an entire stranger should 
so greatly desire to see me. I felt a little 
surprised, too, at the devout tone of the let- 
ter, expressed as it is in humble phrases. I 
decided I had never met ezactly such a man 
as the writer. Well, while I was on that 
freight train waiting for them to unload and 
load at each station, I happened to listen to 
the conversation of a couple of men sitting 
on a pile of lumber near the track. Oneo 
them happened to speak the word ‘‘ Orion.” 
I at onced stepped from the car, and, ap- 
proaching him, said : 

“Will you excuse me, sir? but you just 
now mentioned the name of the town of 
Orion. Will you please tell me how far dis- 
tant it is from this point ? ”’ 

‘* Why, it is only the matter of a mile and 
a half or so,just over the river;”’ and he 
pointed over his shoulder with his thumb, 
and went on with his talk. 

Only a mile and a half from the man who 
wrote that kind letter! . It was already 
near sundown, and I had bought my ticket 
to Richland Center; but as I looked along 
the sidewalk in the direction he pointed, the 
temptation to exchange the dusty freight 
car for a walk on foot was too strong to be 
resisted. Perhaps I am alittle dull, but I 
did not remember at the time that the name 
of the town where we were stopping was 
Muscoda, the very place that friend Snyder 
mentions in his letter. Never mind the 
name of the town. I was within a mile and 
a half of the good friend who wrote that let- 
ter, and that was enough. 

** All aboard!” shouted the conductor; 
but as I did not respond to his call, he spoke 
again. 

‘* Here, you man, get on board quick.”’ 

: I replied that I had decided to stop where 
was. 

‘** But you have paid your fare to Richland 
Center. If you want to go there, get on 
quick, for we haven’t any time to lose.” 
f=I thanked him, but started off along that 
sidewalk that seemed so enticing, with its 
pretty shade-trees illumined by the rays of 
the declining sun. Before leaving home, 
my wife gave, as one plea to be permitted to 
stay, that I would always be peng off in- 
to the country, or going off crosslots on 
foot; and then a woman—even such a one 
as her dear'self (she did not say just that in 
so many words, but she knows very well 
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that no companion on earth is so pleasant to 
me as her own dear self) would only be a 
hindrance. Well, this was just one of those 
places where I enjoyed the liberty of going 
where I pleased and doing just as I pleased. 
There were livery stables, doubtless, in Mus- 
coda, but I would not have exchanged the 
rospect of the walk in the evening, along 
hat street, for the best livery rig that could 
have been furnished just then. Before | 
had gone many rods, however, it occurred 
tome that, if my good wife were present. 
se would have spoken something as fol- 
OWS: 

‘** Now, look here, dear husband, you cer- 
tainly should go to the hotel and get your 
supper before you go into that household 
and surprise them, and possibly upset them, 
by coming unexpectedly. Your good friend 
spoke of his motherless home. You can 
forego the livery if you choose, but get your 
supper first, so as not to make trouble.’ 


I took my wife’s advice—I mean the ad- 
vice she would have given if she had been 
present. And by the way, friends, I have 
got much into the habit of late years of ask- 
ing myself what my wife would do or advise 
under certain circumstances. So, very like- 
ly a great part of the credit you have given 
meat different times justly belongs to her. 
I had a very nice supper; and I[ enjoyed it 
the more because anice pleasant gentleman 
sat at the table with me. Now, a gooil 
many people go through the world, especial- 
ly while traveling, without talking. You 
can do as you please, of course ; but I think 
we ought to get acquainted. Perhaps you 
have heard me say something of the kind 
before. Of course, I asked my companion 
at the table about the town of Orion, and 
whether he knew Mr. F. L. Snyder. After 
a little explanation he said he knew him 
Then we talked about bees and other things. 
Several times I felt a little surprised that 
my companion seemed to get the hang of 
things as hedid; and at the close of the 
meal he put out his hand and said some- 
thing like this: 

‘“*Mr. Root, I am exceedingly glad to have 
had the pleasure of even twenty minutes 
chat with the author of the A BC of Bee 
Culture.”’ 

He smiled a little as I replied : 

** Why, my good sir, 1 have not even told 
= my name; and as you are not a bee- 

eeper yourself, what should you know of 
the A B C book?” 

‘Well, itis true I am not a bee-keeper. 
and never have been: but notwithstanding, 
I have read the A BC book, and enjoyed it. 
I wish you much pleasure in your visil 
among the bee-men of our ‘State of Wiscon- 
sin.’ 

It was now so late that I walked off 
hurriedly. The town of Boscobel seems to 
have been drawn out toward the river. We 
found pleasant residences aud churches. 
and other fine buildings, for almost a mile : 
then we came to a toll-gatefand a great long 
bridge. It was not a railroad bridge, but 
just a bridge for pedestrians and vehicles. 
And now burst on my gaze for the first 
time the Wisconsin River. Just as the sun 
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was disappearing I reached the further 
shore, and a little further on [ reached the 
town of Orion, resting on the banks of the 
Wisconsin. The banks were grassy, clear 
to the water’s edge. The waters were pure, 
and as Clear as crystal, while many beauti- 
ful islands dotted the stream here and there. 
Now, L want to say, that. although I have 
seen many beautiful rivers in my travels, 
north, south, east, and west, I have never 
met any sight so entrancing as the Wiscon- 
sin River as it appears from the town of 
Orion. Seeing a group of men near the 
postoflice I approached them. As I came 
up | gathered that their conversation was 
about buckwheat. I smilingly broke in 
upon them, and asked if it were not likely 
there was a bee-keeper among the number, 
judging from their topic. Almost the first 
person I addressed proved to be Mr. Sny- 
der. As he introduced me to the doctor I 
spoke to the little crowd something as 
follows : 

** My friends, has it often occurred to you 
that you ought to thank God for the surpass- 
ing beauty that is spread out here before 
us around your home ?”’ 

The doctor replied : 

**Mr. Root, the man who has lived to the 
age that most of us have here, and who has 
neglected or forgotten to do so, would be 
low and base indeed.”’ 

I love that village doctor, and always 
shall. A few more steps, and friend Snyder 
showed me his home. It is right on the 
banks of the river, directly opposite one of 
the most beautiful islands. The pasture lot 
for the cow is right on the hillside, sloping 
toward the river. Said hillside is so stee 
that I suggested to friend Snyder that 
should be afraid the clfildren in their plays 
might roll down into the river. But he said 
they never did. . 

After my walk [ felt a little thirsty. I 
had planaed to hunt up a glass of lemonade 
somewhere in the town, before going to 
friend Snyder’s; but [ came on him so sud- 
denly that [ did not have time. When, 
however, [ invited him to go with me and 
get some lemonade he replied : 

‘Oh! we have lots of lemons at home, 
and nice cool water. Just see if I can’t fix 
you up some that will fill the bill.” 


My wife says my only excess in the way 
ot drinks is lemonade. And if she had not 
seen me drink a whole pitcherful after the 
labors of a hot summer day were over, so 
many times, she might feel worried as to 
the result. But it never hurts me a bit—no, 
hot even if I drink a pitcherful just before 
going to bed. (Of course, I mean a small 
pitcher.) Well, if aomnehoty should ask me 
Where I found the nicest lemonade I ever 
tasted in my life, 1 would say that it was 
the pitcherful that friend Snyder's mother 
made for me that evening after my walk. 
lefore I got the lemonade, however, I had 
lo be introduced to the little ones of the 
household. They had all heard of Uncle 
mos. Why, bless you, thebaby’s name 
was Ernest Since God had taken their 
mamma to.her far-away home, friend Say- 
der has been almost_ father, and mother too, 
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to the little ones. They help him make 
garden, and they help,him handle the bees; 
and, oh! isn’t that a pretty garden and 
apiary on the banks of the river? No won- 
der friend Snyder has christened it ‘- River- 
side Apiary.”’” We looked at the [gnotum 
tomatoes, and at various vegetables and 
plants that adorn their pretty little garden, 
grown from seeds bought of Uncle Amos; 
and the show of Chapman honey-plants was 
larger and finer than any thing of the kind 
l ever saw anywhere else. Why, the great 
balls were away up above our heads. The 
bees did not pay much attention to them, 
however, for basswood was just in its prime 
at the very time when these were blooming. 

It was getting to be bed-time for the lit- 
tle folks, however, and I was duly installed 
in the big arm-chair and given the family 
Bible. Before opening it, however, I want- 
ed to know a little more of the particulars 
just why Uncle Amos came to be such a 
welcome guest in that little home. Friend 
Snyder is a‘ big man ’’—big in a good many 
ways. His home is but an humble cottage ; 
but for all that, it isa home far pleasanter 
to me than the finest palace our land can 
furnish. One of the most beautiful sights 
I have ever beheld is to see astrong man 
devoted heart and soul to his own home, his 
garden, his bees, his children, and to the 
work of making the home for the little ones 
around him a pleasant and ay place ; 
and, above al!, letting Christ Jesus be 
‘** Lord of all”? in the home. In answer to 
ay inquiries my friend spoke something as 
follows : 

‘“*Mr. Root, my wife and I began Serge g 
GLEANINGs before we kept any bees at all. 
[ am a carpenter by trade, and one of our 
neighbors here in Orion employed me one 
winter to make some bee-hives for him. 
One day while I was eating my dinner I 
happened to see a sort of magazine on the 
work-bench, that Mr. Stewart had been 
reading, and he probably forgot to take it 
home. I turned the pages over absently, 
and finally began to read the coarse print. 
The style of teaching rather pleased me, al- 
though I then neither knew nor cared about 
bees more than to make the hives as I was 
directed. I became more interested, and 
asked Mr. Stewart if he would just as soon 
lend me a few more of those journals. Of 
course, he was glad to do so, and, through 
them I became acquainted with A. I. Root. 
I talked with my wife about it, and in due 
time we had some bees of our own. Of 
course. it did not take us very long to find 
out that A. I. Root was more devoted to 
one other,{matter than to the bees; and as 
we had begun to consider him as our teach- 
er, we followed him through the Home 
Papers and Our Neighbors. Pretty soon 
we felt it a duty and a privilege to unite 
with the little band of Christian workers 
here in our town, and now you know why I 
wanted to see you herein my home.” 

My stay was necessarily short, in order, to 
meet all the friends I expected to meet, or 
had promised to meet, and on this account 
I got only;a glimpse of the pretty little 
church by starlight where friend; Snyder 
and his wife had united with the people of 
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God. Very soon after they had become 
rooted and grounded in Christ Jesus, it be- 
came evident that God was calling his dear 
companion and the mother of his children 
to a home beyond. But cheerfully and 
peacefully she went down through the dark 
valley; and now that his loved companion 
is on the other shore, it is not strange 
that friend Snyder feels all the more drawn 
to the work of laying up treasures in 
heaven, as well as oe what he can to 
make proper provision for the motherless 
ones in his home. I planned to take a view 
of the river after sunrise in the morning, 
and also to visit the bluff mentioned in his 
letter, before taking my departure; but, 
alas for human plans! in the morning it 
was so foggy that getting a photograph of 
the river was out of the question: I did 
manage to get a couple of views of his ex- 
ceedingly neat and pretty apiary, although 
I had to get it without direct sunshine, 
which is especially needed for the Kodak. 
A picture of the apiary will be given in a 
future number n the morning, while we 
were talking, friend Snyder's oldest boy, 
who helps him with the bees, came in to say 
that a certain colony, calling it by number, 
was “ hanging out.’ 

* Well. what if they do hangout, my 
young friend ; what do you do about it? ” 

He replied that his papa did not allow his 
bees to do that way. 

** Ah, indeed,” said I. ‘* Well, friend 
Snyder, if you have a plan for keeping bees 
from hanging out, I should be glad to see 
it.” 

He smilingly replied, that, if he remem- 
bered correctly, it was a plan he learned of 
A. 1. Root. His hives have movable bot- 
toms, and in a minute or two a little block 
was put under each of the four corners. 
Then the lid of the hive was raised a little 
so as to let a draft of air through. It did 
the business. In a little time the bees that 
were on the front had all gone inside. In 
this way our friend manages so as to keep 
all of his bees in the hives; and I am inclin- 
ed to think that he accomplishes a good 
thing by so doing; for when the bees com- 
imence to go out in the morning, no clusters 
are observed hanging about on the fronts of 
the hives while the others are at work. In 
other apiaries during my visit, many and 
many a time could I[ see bees, almost by the 
bushel, hanging idly on the outsides of the 
hives, even while the basswood flow was at 
its height. Iam tirmly convinced that tons 
of honey are lost by letting bees loaf when 
they should be at work. The shop and ex- 
tracting-room were as neat asa pin. Great 
broad doors could be swung open at both 
ends of the building, so as to get any 
amount of air during the extracting time; 
and when the bees become troublesome, 
wire-cloth ‘doors take the place of the ordi- 
nary ones. 

Another attraction to me was the beauti- 
ful springs that bubbled forth at the base 
of the river bank near the water. There are 
beautiful fish in the Wisconsin River, and 
the way they keep fish for sale is to keep 
them alive in a basin made by one of these 
springs ; then when you want a fish, instead 
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of going to a meat-market hee just go and 
weigh up a live one, picked out of this 
spring, with the hands, and there it is, a] 
ready to be dressed. 

Some years ago the Wisconsin River was 
navigable for steamboats; but the Govern- 
ment, in attempting to improve the channel 
by means of some costly experiments, run- 
ning up to something like half a million of 
dollars, did the very opposite of what they 
intended to do; that is, the theory of the 
plans did not work, and the river was made 
entirely unfit for steamers, while it an- 
swered very well before they did any thing 
toit. Itis bad enough for individuals to 
make blunders with their own property; 
but what shall we say when such blunders 
as the above are made? 

Now. dear friends, I want to tell you that 
a peculiar tender relation always exists. or 
at least always should exist, between the 
oue who has been led to Jesus and him who 
did the leading. There are doubtless many 
friendships in the world like the friendship 
of David and Jonathan ; but there ought to 
be a hundred times more of them. Jona- 
than’s fathér was David’s most bitter ene- 
my; but although his persecution and in- 
justice were perhaps as great as any other 
man ever bore, David would not, even to 
save himself from harm, touch a hair of 
Saul’s head, or, in his own words, ‘*t The 
Lord forbid that I should stretch forth my 
hands against the Lord’s anointed.” His 
wife was Saul’s daughter, and his best 
friend on earth was Saul’s son. No wonder 
that his forbearance stands out like a land- 
mark tv encourage and cheer generation 
after generation not to become weary in 
well doing. Sometimes in going over our 
ledgers the clerks tell me that a certain one 
is behind in making his psee. When I 
glance at the name, old recollections come 
up. Perhaps the one in question was led to 
Christ years ago by the Hieane Papers. My 
directions are at once, ‘‘No, no; do not 
trouble him.” 

“ But,” replies the book-keeper, ‘* we have 
waited a long while.” 

But my reply is, ‘‘ Never mind; he will 
surely pay if it is a possible thing for him to 
aes and if he is not, I am willing to lose 
it. 

You see, after the letters that have passed 
between us we have learned to know each 
other. and a faith has come up that nothing 
can dim or diminish. I know this friend 
will pay me when he can, without taking 
the trouble to write to him atall. Whata 
pleasant thing it is to have such a faith in 
your fellow-men ! 

And now, dear friends, we who are mem- 
bers of the different churches, or. if you 
choose, we who are followers of Christ. 
should have just such confidence in each 
other. We should be of one family, and 
there should be an especial bond or tie be- 
tween us, that should say in our hearts, if 
not in words, “‘ No, no; you must not speak 
nor write harshly nor unkindly to that 
man.”’ Sacred and solemn ties make you 
of one kinship and one blocd. “We be 
brethren.” 
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Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








BEES AND RED CLOVER. 


N the Question - Box department not 
} many issues ago, the value of red clover 
was very lightly esteemed. This year 
Neighbor H. had 15 acres of peavine 
clover within an eighth of a mile, or 
such a matter, of his Lafayette apiary. Our 
bees had ce working on white clover 
and basswood, and robbing was the order of 
the day. But the bees in the Lafayette 
apiary, some two miles south, instead of 
robbing, were busy on red clover. Neigh- 
bor H. thought they were just as busy on 
this as he had ever seen them on white clo- 
ver; and as he desired me to see it 1 hitched 
up Bess (that is my new horse) and went 
down, accompanied by Elizabeth. Yes, there 
was that same happy roar in the apiary that 
we hear during our regular honey season, 
and bees were tumbling down in front of 
the entrances heavily loaded. ‘The hives 
showed that a large amount of this new 
honey was being gathered. The flavor of 
the honey was very pronounced. While 
Elizabeth stayed by Bess to see that she did 
not break off the end of the thill and kill 
herself, as did my other horse, I started off 
afew rods in the direction of the peavine 
clover. I just wish that those who have 
any doubt as to whether Italians will work 
on red clover could have seen the sight that 
| saw, have seen, and expect to see again. 
There was the same contented hum of thou- 
sands of bees here and there, stopping to 
pres a sip of those great big rosy heads of 
clover. 
THOSE HONEY QUEENS. 

It may be that there are some Italians 
that work better on red clover than others. 
Perhaps it should be said that the bees of 
the Lafayette apiary are almost wholly 
from those two imported honey queens, 
spoken of in this department before. As 
the progeny of these gee have shown 
themselves to be greatly superior to the 
progeny of other queens, Neighbor H. has 
made the bees of this apiary almost entirely 
the descendants of these queens, and the 
drones are reared entirely from them. 
While the particular strain of bees may 
have shown unusual energy on the red clo- 
ver, yet it is a fact that the average Italians 
are red-clover bees—at least in our immedi- 
ate vicinity. Even at our home apiary, 
when there is afield of red clover within 
range we almost always notice bees at work 
on it to a greater or less extent. 

SMOKERS; HOW TO MAKE A CLARK SMO- 

KER GO ALL DAY WITHOUT GOING 


OUT. 

| notice that our friend Dr. Miller has 
some trouble with his smoker going out. 
As he fills his smoker in much the same way 
that we do, and as our smoker never goes 
oul after being set fully going, I must lay 
the difference to the fuel. e use a kind 
of excelsior, such as I have before explain- 
ed. that comes from the hand-holes of hives 
and crates. It is a rather spongy sawdust, 
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Jasts well, and, I think, it never goes out 
when once fully lighted. Dr. Miller’s plan 
of filling the smoker now ds, I believe, the 
Same as Ourown. We grab upa handful of 
the excelsior, after having made sure that 
the grate is clear ; shove it into the fire-box, 
and cram in as much as we can, till we have 
quite a solid mass of packed sawdust and 
excelsior mixed. We then, with the point 
of a pencil, or with the end of the finger, 
punch a draft-hole centrally clear through 
the fuel. A match is lighted, and the bel- 
lows worked. The flame of the match will 
shoot into this draft-hole, and ignite. The 
bellows should be worked vigorously for 
some little time, until the fuel is well on 
fire. After that the smok? will last for 
some two or three hours, and never go out. 
At the end of this time we simply replenish 
by cramming in more excelsior sawdust, 
omitting, however, to make a draft-hole, 
which is unnecessary, on account of the 
remnant still burning from the first filling. 
To help Dr. Miller out, and his able assist- 
ant Emma. I have decided to send them a 
bag of this kind of fuel. If it does not work 
in his hands as it does in ours—well, I will 
lay it to locality. 








SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. 1. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








OUR REPORT IN REGARD TO THE NEW 
VEGETABLES. 


UGUST 15.—The kidney wax bean has 
once more proved itself so greatly su- 
perior to both black German wax and 
the golden wax bean, that we are 
strongly inclined to drop the latter al- 

together. The black German wax is per- 
haps more tender and succulent when it 
gets old than the new kidney wax; but it 
rusts so badly that we feel almost lixe giv- 
ing itup. The kidney wax is just as early 
as either. The pods are much larger, in 
greater profusion, and the one fact of hav- 
ing great eo tender pods of immaculate 
whiteness, without a speck or blemish, is a 
big advance. If the beans are hoed when 
they are wet, they will be spotted, and show 
something like rust. They answer also very 
well for the first shell bean; but unless 
cooked immediately. the beans soon turn to 
a brownish color which is very forbidding. 
The white kidney beans are not nearly as 
forbidding in this respect ; and as the York 
State marrow isa little earlier than any of 
them for a shell bean, we think we shall put 
it back in our price list again. 

Henderson’s bush lima bean is behaving 
itself admirably. None of them are yet ripe 
enone to show; but every stalk is loaded 
with beautiful broad pods, about the size of 
good-sized peapods, only having the appear- 
ance of a be egal pole lima bean. The foli- 
one also looks exactly like that of the pole 
ima. 

The beans received from Colorado, that 
looked so much like Henderson's, all ran up 
poles. They are therefore, without ques- 
tion, the Seewee, or Carolina pue beans, 
while Henderson’s is the same thing dwarf- 
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ed. Asan illustration of how wonderfully 
prolific they promise to be, I will mention 
that I counted 100 pods on a single stalk. 
But very likely, these will not all mature. 

This year again emphasizes the value of 
the Jersey akefield cabbage, H. 
March’s strain, above any thing offered in 
the catalogues. The heads are so hard and 
solid that, if you undertake to handle a bar- 
rel of them, you begin to think it must be 
filled with cast iron; while if you purchase 
a barrel of cabbages from the city markets, 
you can toss the barrel into a wagon, with- 
out any trouble whatever. We have been 
planting the Jersey Wakefield pretty much 
altogether for cabbages during the whole 
summer. The only trouble is, they burst 
unless they are gathered promptly ; but they 
are sO much harder aud so much crisper 
than any other, our customers willingly pay 
more for them. 

Our celery has given us a great deal of 
trouble this season, because it runs up to 
seed, especially during hot weather. If 
anybody has a strain of celery that will give 
us early stalks, say in June, and not run up 
to seed, we should like to get hold of it. 
The Golden Self-blanching comes the near- 
est to filling the bill. 

The Corey extra-early sweet corn has this 
season done wonders. We have had roast- 
ing-ears on the market for over four weeks 
before anybody else had any at all; and for 
all of two weeks we got 2cts. an ear. We 
have managed this year so as to have one 
crop follow another just exactly as we want- 
ed it. There has been no glut in the mar- 
ket, and we have had enough tosupply all 
the demand at fair prices. 

We are overloaded with cucumbers, how- 
ever. Wesold them for a good while at 10 
cts. a pound, and then at 5 ects.; and now we 
offer them ata penny apiece, or 60 cts. per 
100; and customers can have them just as 
big or just as little as they choose. The ob- 
jection to selling cucumbers by the pound 
when they get to be very plentiful, is, that 
people begin to call for small ones; and of 
course we can not sell pickles by the pound 
at the same price that we do great big cu- 
cumbers ; therefore they had better be sold 
by the hundred. 

Grand Rapids lettuce and Henderson’s 
New York are the standard kinds of lettuce 
for hot weather. 

The Silver-King onion is the one for the 
market-gardener, providing he does not have 

many at one time. They need to be 
sold about as fast as harvested, or they will 
rot. 

The Stratagem pea is the standard for us, 
after we get through with the Alaska and 
American Wonder. It is not much trouble 
to sow them or drill them in, every ten days 
or two weeks. ; 

I am very much pleased to be able to re- 

rt Henderson’s Paritan potato as stand- 
ing with us at the head of the list. We 
have never, had a nicer potato for cooking, 
especially for baking, in our household. 

ell-ripened ap eae. nicely baked, can be 
shaken out of the peeling by rapping on 
it with a knife, and the quality is equal to 
any. The shape is also equal to if not bet- 
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ter than any other potato we have ever got 
hold of. They come out of the ground so 
clean and white that one almost imagines 
they are Brahma hens’ eggs. They are not 
quite as early as the Early Ohio; vo the Jat- 
ter will still be retained as a first early pota- 
to. Last, but not least, they are wonder- 
fully productive. To get our Early Ohjos 
extra early, we planted large-sized whole 
potatoes; and, by the way, whenever you 
want potatoes before anybody else, plant 
whole ones, or, better still, sprout them in 
the greenhouse, and pick out the largest ))o- 
tatoes you have. Now, the Puritans were 
cut, most of the pieces, very small, in order 
to get the most ee from a limited 
quantity of seed; but the yield per row was 
fully equal to the Early Ohio. If it does 
everywhere as it does with us, it is going to 
be one of the staple potatoes. 

Out of our 13 early pumpkins sent us by 
kind friends, just one has a ripe pumpkin 
on the vines at this date. Itis nota callow 
pumpkin, however, but it is of a light 
cream color. We are indebted for it to the 
writer of the following, which came to us on 
a postal card last winter : 


Mr. Root :—I send you to-day a packet of pumpkin 
seed. It is light yellow in color, a new kind with us. 
It is excellent for pies. J.T. VAN PETTEN 

Linn, Kan., Feb. 25, 1889. 


Burpee has certainly given us an improve- 
ment in crook-neck summer squashes. [lis 
Mammoth Sunimer crook-neck is a sight to 
behold, on account of its immense size, and 
at the same time the quality is fully equal 
to the old kind. 

The then and Dwarf Champion to- 
matoes fully sustain their reputation ; but 
somebody, | can not now remember whi, 
has given us a new tomato that threatens to 
overturn every thing else. It is the ‘“‘Peach” 
tomato. They are wonderfully like peaches, 
and just as early as any thing we have. 
Soar are not very large, however; and the 
vital point is, can Livingston or somebody 
else make them larger? Now, it seems to 
me that friend Livingston and the catalogue 
makers were all of them singularly dull 
when they forgot or omitted to tell us that 
the Peach tomato is in one respect ahead of 
and above and beyond ony other good-sized 
tomato. It never rots. How do I know? 
bal because I recognized it as belonging 
to the Plum and Pear tomato family just as 
soon as I saw it, and these have never been 
known to rot. You may remember that we 
have discussed this matter béfore. We had 
seriously thought of holding on to the King 
Humbert; but it was shaped so much like a 
flat-iron instead of egg-shape, as the cata- 
logues gave it, that nobody would have it. 
Now, the peach tomato has just as pretty a 
shape as any tomato ever brought out. Some 
of the specimens are as large as fair-sized 
peaches, but there are a great many rather 
small ones. Can it be made larger, and how 
soon can we have it? I should not omit to 
mention the fuzz,or bloom. It seems really 
comical to think that Nature, in her sport- 
ing, has copied the fuzz on the peach. But 
itis so. If you arrange them in a basket so 
that only the blossom end is visible, you 
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could cheat people very well. When the 
turn them over, and look at the stem end, 
then they discover that it is not a peach. 

The Lorilland tomato, with us, rots the 
worst of any thing we ever got hold of ; and 
almost all of our tomatoes, except the Peach, 
are rotting at the blossom end before they 
get ripe. Perhaps after they get down to 
the business of bearing ripe tomatoes, they 
will get over it. May be the | ea abun- 
dance of rain has something to do with it. 

Our garden for testing honey-plants is 
now looking very pretty. A bed that was 
made of a five-cent package of mixed port- 
ulacas takes the shine, and also takes pretty 
much all the bees. The melissa, or bee- 
balm, is pretty well covered with bees; but 
owing to the fact that only a few blossoms 
are out at a time, comparatively, it does not 
present the scene of activity as do the fig- 
wort and some others. 
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WE notice by the last issue of the Revista Apicola, 
published in Spain, that Frank Benton's present 
address igs Krainburg, Haute Carniole, Austria. 





THE ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL, 
Published by Thomas G. Newman & Son, of Chica- 
go, Ill., we are glad to recommend as being a first- 
cluss publication of the kind. It is well illustrated, 
and the matter all of it as it should be, suitable for 
the home. The price per year is now $1.00 per an- 
num, or we will club it with GLEANINGS for $1.75. 


A GREAT HONEY-YIELD IN TEMPE, ARIZONA. 

You will notice by the statistical department that 
our friend Gregg, of Tempe, Arizona, reports 20,280 
lbs. from 190 colonies. Now, this is the more as- 
tonishing to me,as Tempe is dependent entirely 
upon irrigation. They do not have any rain to 
umount to any thing at all,if I am correct. My 
younger brother lives there, and I believe he is in 
the near neighborhood of Mr. Gregg. Now, then, 
friend G., if you have secured a crop of over 20,000 
\bs. of honey, you can certainly afford to tell us all 
about it—what it came from, how you did it, etc. 
if the honey was produced by irrigation, may be 
some of the rest of us may bring in irrigation to 
make our honey crop a little surer than it is at pres- 
ent. In this connection perhaps it would be well to 
remark that Frank McNay, of Wisconsin, produced 
“0,000 Ibs. from 82) colonies, and 8.1. Freeborn, of 
the same State, 32,000 from 300 colonies. This latter 
about equals Mr. Gregg’s yield per colony. Chas. 
Dadant & Son secured 35,000 lbs. from 400 colonies. 


RAISING CELLS ABOVE QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY- 
BOARDS NOT NEW. 

FRIEND Heddon has called our attention to the 
fact that the subject given in the heading is not 
new, and that, some five or six years ago, he dis- 
covered it was possible to raise cells and young 
queens above a queen-excluding honey-board. He 
bas referred us to an article which he wrote on 
page 5180f GLEANINGS for 1885. A paragraph of it 
reads as follows: 

I have also discovered that two queens can be 
kept in the hive, one on each side of the excluder. 
In fact, wherever I have used the excluder, as soon 
as I puteggsand young larvi above it (where the 
queen could not go), queen-cells were started in 
quantity. In several instances last season, young 
queens were hatched. In two such, where we had 
put the queen above (to test the excluding powers 
of the board) she remained above, and a young 

ueen was reared, hatched, and fertilized, below. 

his point is going to be of value to us in future. 


He mentions the same thing in his book (publish- 
ed in 1885),on page 78, in similar language. Mr. J. 
D. Fooshe published the plan as new, and Doolit- 
tle corrects him by saying that the same was al- 
ready given in his book. Now, Mr. Heddon bobs 
up and says he published it before either, and pro- 
duces the printed proof. Notice, in friend H.’s last 
sentence of the paragraph quoted that he (Heddon) 
had succeeded in having a queen reared and fertil- 
ized above the perforated metal. Now, who will 
bob up and antedate the published report of the 
whole lot of them? Verily there is nothing new 
under the sun, or at least it looks that way some- 
times. 








A KIND WORD FOR THE A B © BOOK. 

In the Review for August, one of its correspon- 
dents complains of the A BC book. The editor is 
kind enough to make the following points in his 
reply: 

While we do not agree with all of the teachings 
contained in the A BC of Bee Culture, we regard it 
as one of the most consistent books ever written. 
Instead of bewildering the beginner with a thou- 
sand and one descriptions of different hives, ** traps 
and calamities,’ its author sticks to one hive, one 
system, and one every thing else down through to 
the last chapter. And while they may not be the 
best, they hang together; each part fits the other; 
and if Mr. Root can furnish these things cheaper 
than the reader can make them, said reader ought 
to be thankful. Wethink many of the accusations 
of *“ax-grinding” are unjust. A man doesn’t al- 
ways think an article is best because he adopted it; 
rather he adopted it because he thought it best. 
We don’t wish to be understood as saying that the 
A BC mentions only one hive or system, but that 
the reader who follows the instructions given will 
never find himself in a muddle by having adopted 
the parts of two opposing systems. 

Many thanks, friend Hutchinson. During my 
early experiences in bee culture I was so much 
mixed up and mystified by the advice contained in 
the different books and agricultural papers on the 
subject of bee-keeping that I made up my mind to 
write up a plain, simple book of directions; and 
you have perhaps put it in words better than I 
have seen it before; in fact, better than I could 
have told it myself. The fact that linvented and 
manufactured many of the goods I described, I 
have always felt to be in one sense a drawback. 
On this account I tried to have the A BC book as 
free from any thing like ax-grinding as possible. 
If lam correct, nowhere in the A BC book is it 
mentioned that we have the articles for sale, al- 
though I have several times said that the expense 
ought not to exceed a certain amount; and I also 
gave the very fullest directions possible to enable 
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each bee-keeper to make his own implements. At 
the same time, it was difficult to ignore the fact 
that hives and a good many other things are neces- 
sarily made much cheaper when made by machine- 
ry than they could be made by hand. 


ITALIANS ON RED CLOVER. 

ERNEST’S remarks in another column remind me 
of a talk Thad with E. France. We were riding in 
au buggy past a clover field, and he was so positive 
that Italians did not work on red clover that I spoke 
something as follows: “Friend F., if I can’t find 
you Italians— lots of them, on the heads of red clo- 
ver over in that field, then I shall be very much 
mistaken.” He stopped his buggy, and I clamber- 
ed over the fence; but to my great astonishment I 
looked in vain, even where the heads of clover 
were thickest. Not a honey bee was to be found, 
although there were some bumble-bees. Now, in 
our own State I never before found such a field of 
clover as that in the month of July, without being 
able to find at least some Italians on the blossoms; 
and usually I find them in great numbers; in fact, 
I have convinced those who were skeptical, by just 
taking them out into a clover-field. Now, please 
remember, when you feel like being positive, that 
things of this kind are quite different in different 
localities. Perhaps I should add, there were plenty 
of Italian bees close by the field mentioned. 


MARKING SPECIAL HIVES IN THE APIARY. 

WHILE at Dr. Miller’s I noticed him several times 
grasping a bunch of grass, clover, or even green 
foliage from the trees, and tossing it on top of the 
hive; anias! was making it my business to find 
fault with every thing. 1 commenced in this fash- 
ion: ** Look here, old friend; that green stuff will 
soon dry up inthe sun, and the wind will blow it 
away. Why don't you take a stick or stone? ”’ 

He stopped long enough to put his hand on my 
shoulder, saying, ‘‘My dear brother, that is just ex- 
actly what I want it to do. If we cun get time we 
are going to examine the hives thus indicated, be- 
fore we go away to-day; but if wecan not, we do 
not want any mark lefton it. If there is not wind 
enough to blow it away before we get around 
again, from its wilted and dried up appearance we 
shall know that it was put on at the last visit, and 
not during this present one.” 

Do you see the point, friends? The green stuff 
not only indicated that the hive was to be looked 
after, but it also, by its appearance, made a sort of 
date, indicating roughly the time the mark was put 
on the hive. If 1 am not mistaken, I saw other 
bee-keepers making use of exactly the same idea. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The lowa bee-keepers are anticipating a good time at their 
annual meeting, to be held on the fairground, during the 
State Fair, Aug. 3 to Sept. 6 J. W. Moore, Sec’y. 

Des Moines, la. 





The Cortland Union Bee-keepers’ Association wil) hold their 
annual basket picnic at the Floral Trout Park in Cortland, N. 
Y., Tuesday, Aug. 20, 1889 M. H. FAIRBANKS, Sec’y. 

The fifth semi-annual meeting of the Susquehanna County 
Bee-keepers’ Association will be held at New Milford, Pa., on 
Saturday, Sept. 14, 1889. All are cordially invited to attend. 


a ere a H. M. SEELEY, Sec’y. 
The American International Bee-keepers’ Association will 
meet in the Court-house. Brantford, Canada, Dec. 4, 5. 6, 1889. 


All bee-keepers are invited to attend. State and district bee- 

keepers’ societies are invited to appoint delegates to the con- 

vention. Full particulars of the meeting will be given in due 

time. Any one desirous of becoming a member, and receiving 

the last annual report, bound, may do so by forwarding 81.00 to 

the secretary. R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec’y. 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 


BEE CULTURE. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MORE ABOUT THE FAIRS. 


No doubt many of our readers will make exhibits 
at their respective fairs, and will exhibit 8 you 
already have, and not take advantage of our offer 
made a month ago. If any of you who thus exhit)- 
it care to distribute advertising matter for us, we 
shall be pleased to supply you with our usual out- 
fit, and will send along witb it free a copy of our 
cloth-bound A BC as remuneration for your ser. 
vices. Wesend along with the outfit, instructions 
for using it. The outfit consists of 100 advertising 
cards, 25 $1000 reward cards, 10 price lists, 10 copies 
of GLEANINGS and 10 GLEANINGs posters. If any 
of you can use more to advantage, please say how 
many more, and we can send all together. 


TIN AND GLASS HONEY PACKAGES, 


We call our readers’ attention to our page of hon- 
ey-packages on the inside of cover to this number. 
Many of you are already familiar with these and 
their merits from the way your orders have been 
coming in. The 5-gallon square cans are now about 
as cheap as barrcis—in fact, cheaper than barrels 
of the same capacity, and they are better in many 
ways They are very convenient to draw from, es- 
pecially with the little honey gate to screw on to 
the cap. When we get honey in barrels, the first 
thing we dois toempty it into square cans. If we 
don’t, it will very soon get to leaking and making 
us trouble. 

Our new lot of 1000 nests, raised-cover pails, have 
a handsome swedge and fancy cover, which add 
much to their appearance. Our carload of glass 
tumblers and pails have been going so well we have 
had to get 47 bbls. more stock since the carload 
came, not two months ago. We have also received 
many words of praise concerning them from cus- 
tomers. 


PRICE LIST OF JONES LITHOGRAPH LABELS. 


Size in P rice. | Postage |Print’g Add’s 
Name of Label. Inches. 100 1000 100 | 1000 | 1000, 260) 100 


5-lb. Jones Lithogr’h. 6% x 14 1 00,9.50'.12 1.20 |1.00) 75 50) 30 
2% ditto Su x4 .60'5.50' .6 | 62 |1.00' 75) 50) 30 
1 ditto light. 4% x 9% (50/400! .4 | .35 11.00, 75, 50! 30 
1 ditto darker. Hex 94 504.00 4 .35 (1.00 75 50) w 
46 ditto. 25x Bk 252.00) .3 | .28 | .90) 75) 50) 30 
4 ditto. 2° x 7) 252.00) .3 | .25 | .90) 75) 60| 30 
\, ditto. gx 5% .161.00| .2 | .18 | .90) 75) 60 30 
A do., for 1-Ib. Cart’n./44 x 4% 403.50 .3 .20 (1.00) 75) 50 30 
do.,for “ * 44x 44 403.50 3 .20 (1.00) 75 50, 30 
C do., for 2-Ib. 54 x 54 454.00 4 .30 |1.00) 75 50 30 
Ddo.,for * 54x 6% .45400) 4) .30 (1.00) 75 50 Ww 
E ditto. 2% x 16 50450 4 6 
F ditto. 2% x 16 504.50 4 36 | 
G ditto. 2% x 1346 45515.00 .5 | .42 (1.00; 75 WO Ww 
H ditto. 2% x13'4 551500 5 | .42 | 
I ditto. 34x14 605.50! 6 | 52 |1.00 75 50 30 
J ditto. 2% X16 8=.605.50 6 62 | | 
Abbott Oval Lith’ph. 24 x 2% .30/2.00 


Those of you who have never seen these labels 
can form little idea how handsome they are; and 
that you may see them without much expense we 
will put up a sample package of 1 of each kind, and 
mail postpaid for ten cents. Eight of the above may 
be divided into 2 and 3 labels each, so that you can 
get a small lot (over 30) of handsome lithograph la- 
bels, no two alike, for only 10 cts. These sample 

ackages would be very good for laveling a smal! 

air exhibit. They would at least add variety. We 

can not, of course, print your name and address on 
the sample package or any number less than 100, 
and those opposite which we give no price for 
printing, have no blank place for such printing, 
and hence can not be printed. All the above are 
ungummed. You can not get lithograph or many 
colored labels on gummed paper. 


IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just “‘roll’’ in the honey, try Moore’s 
Strain of Italians, the result of ten years’ care- 
ful breeding. Reduced prices: Warranted queens, 
each, 70c; 3 for $200. Strong 3 L. frame nucleus, 
with warranted queen, $250. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Those who have never dealt 
with me, I refer to A. I. Root, who has purchased 
of me, during past nine years, 405 queens. 
Address J P. MOORE, 
Morgan, Pendleton Ce., Ky- 
("In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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THE BUSH LIMA BEANS. 

WELL, dear friends, the bush limas are finally big 
enough to cook, and they are all right, except in 
size. With us, however, they are nota bit earlier 
than our extra-early pole lima beans. They are, 
however, areal bush lima bean, and wonderfully 
prolific. The little bushes are just bending under 
their loads of pods. 

THE lima beans from Northrup, Braslin, Goodwin 
& Co. did finally stop running up poles, and turned 
out to be a tolerably fair bush bean. When ready 
to cook, they look, when shelled, much like a very 
thick lima bean; and the quality, when cooked, is 
something about half way between ordinary white 
beans and a lima bean. It hardly has a lima-bean 
tlavor, and the plant does not look at all like a lima 
bean. But they are a very rich, toothsome bush 
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bean. When we first shelled them | decided that 
we would raise them for a shelled bean for the wag- 
on; but in a few hours my wife called to me that 
our lima beans had all turned a reddish yellow. Ex- 
posure to the air for justa little while made them 
begin to assume the color they are when ripe and 
dry. This one thing would unfit them for sale on 
the wagon, shelled. On the whole, | do not think 
they have any right at all to be classed with limas. 
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THE KUMERLE LIMA BEAN 

Tis is a true lima bean, and it is fully equal in 
size to the pole limas. The plant, however, seems 
to demand a tropical climate. It, as well as Hen- 
| derson’s bush lima, is more tender than our pole 
limas. | am very much afraid that the Kumerle 
will not escape frost unless we have very favora- 
ble seasons. At present the number of beans ona 
| plant does not begin to compare with the amount 
on the pole limas. It is true, that, under the in- 
fluence of heavy manuring and extra cultivation, 
our pole limas are bearing a tremendous crop; but 
| the bush limas were given the same or better 
ground, and the very best care. Here is something 
further that is alittle queer in regard to suitable 
soil for lima beans: While our creek-bottom land, 
that we thought was so greatly superior for almost 
every thing, will not raise lima beans worth a cent, 
our hillsides of heavy clay give beautiful crops sea- 
son after season. Now, this clay land will bake 
down as hard as a rock unless it is kept constantly 
stirred in the summer time, and lightened up by 
lots of manure. The creek-bottom land has, how- 
ever, 80 much sand that its cultivation is always 
quite casy. 


SAVE THE SEED OF YOUR IGNOTUM TOMATO. 

THE prospect is, we are not going to be able to 
anywhere near supply the demand for the seed dur- 
ing the coming season. In fact, we have orders al- 
ready booked for $42.00 worth. Save the seed from 
every tomato; and if you do not want it all, I can 
probably take it off your hands at a good price. You 
will notice that the Ignotum is so “full of meat” 
that it produces very few seeds comparatively. 








A STEP FORWARD TOWARDS SUCCESS ! 
After carefully studying the demand of consumers and dealers, 
and selecting of the many styles of packages for comb honey the 
very best and the most attractive, we have now prepared an im- 
proved paper carton combined with a comb-protector. 
put up in these packages, will be bought in preference to all 


others at highest market price. 
prevent leakage and soiling of 


easily and quickly put up in our cartons. 
the smal! cost of our cartons and comb-protector will save labor, 
time, money, and honey. Strehmeyer’s patent comb-protectors 
require ? inch of the inside height of crates. Price list and sam- 
ple carton sent free on application. 


WHOLESALE HONEY MERCHANTS, 









Honey, 
Our patent comb-protector will 


sections. Comb honey can be 
These udvantages and 


F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 





bas REVISED LANGSTROTH, and DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 
See advertisement in another column. 


FOR PURE ITALIAN BEES, 
POLAND-CHINA SWINE, WHITE AND BLACK 
_ FERRETS, WHITE RABBITS, WHITE 
\ND BROWN LEGHORN CHICKENS, AND 
MALLARD DUCKS, ADDRESS 
N. A. KNAPP, worms os LORAIN CO., OHIO. 


Cash Paid for Beeswax. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
BL. LEAHY &CO0., - - - Higginsville, Mo. 
FIBER me 


0,000 feet select white linn lumber, well season- 

_ed; all under roof; mostly 2 in. thick; will sell. 
Want to buy 10,000 raspberry tips, black caps. Also 
want to buy 20 bushels Scott wheat. Will re $1.00 
per bushel. J. B. MORRAY, Ada, Ohio. 


of ln responding to tiis advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


K 








verbearing” Strawberry. 
Plants, by mail, 1 cent each. Bears from frost to 
Mount Tabor, Oregon. 
ITALIA QUEENS. Tested, $1.50. Un- 
for price list. 
Miss A. M. TAYLOR, Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill. 
E HIVE AND HONEY-BEE, and DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 
See advertisement in another column. 
30c each; 15 hybrids, 20e each. 
F. C. Morrow, Wallaceburg, Ark. 
untested, 75c. LEININGER BROS., 
16tfdb Douglas, Putnam Co., Ohio, 


122 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 
frost. SETH WINQUIST, 
tested, 75c. Mismated, 35c. Send 
litfdb Box 77. _ 
gx pure Italian queens, 5(c each; 10 mismated, 
| ype QUEENS by return mail; tested, $1; 
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692 GLEANINGS IN 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


WE make the best bee-hives, shipping-crates, sec- 
tions, etc., in the world, and sell them cheap- 
est. Weare offering our choicest white one-piece 
444x414 sections, in lots of 500, at $3.50 per 1000. 

t@ Parties wanting more, write for special 
prices. No. 2 sections, $2.00 per 1000. Catalogues 
tree, but sent only when ordered. Itfdb 


c. B. LEWIS & CO., Watertown, Wis. 


677 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


California. 


Pos SALE.—A well-established trade in the sup- 
ply business. For particulars apply to 


16-17- sox 2, Duarte, Cal. 


18d I 
The BEST Late 
A Vi Strawberry 
ON EARTH! 
PRICE RECUCED 


New testimonials and a fine lithograph and photo- 
engraving of the fruit. All leading varieties for 
sale. Send for price list and pamphlet to the origi- 
nator, J.D. KRUSCHKE, Box 824, Piqua, Ohio. 


6 ln responding to this advertisement miecntion GLEANINGS, 


Sturwold’s Show-Case 





FOR THE PROTECTION AND DISPLAY OF 
HIONEY. 





In well-equipped retail stores you will find many 
goods displayed in show-cases. This is because, 
from their nature they are liable to damage from 
dust, exposure, and frequent handling. What is 
more worthy a place under glass than our honey? 
By adding to its attractiveness it cails the attention 
of more people to it, and thus increases its sale. 
We have just made a new lot of cases, similar to 
the one shown above. We have used chestnut in- 
stead of walnut, and have improved the construc- 
tion of the case so as to make it stronger, lighter, 
anc simpler. To save transportation charges we 
can finish these all up and then take out the four 
corner standards and ship ‘ knocked down "’ and se- 
—s, boxed. They will thus go as first-class 
freight, while put up they charge three times first- 
class rates by freight. By express there would be 
no difference. Price of the case, put up with glass 
in, or boxed separately, or knocked down and box- 
ed any of the three ways, will be the same—$4.00. 
With name and address on the front glass, $4.50. 


A. I.- ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





| 


| 











BEE CULTURE. SEP’. 
CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested, $1.25 each; untested, June to Oct., 75 cts.: 
3 for os Annual price list of nuclei, bees by the 
pound, and bee-keepers’ supplies, free. 
litfdb JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo 








Wants or Exchange Department. 





Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines,and you must say you want your ad. in this de 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
ean have the nétice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended only for bona-fide exchanges Ex 
changes tor cash or fur price lists. or nutices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements 


fee ee correspond with parties having 

land to sell which they know is in a good honey 
location, or exchange for property iu this county 
L. C. CALVERT, Poplar Flat, Lewis Co., Ky. 


fg bee aes exchange extracted honey for a 
Barnes improved saw, sections, foundation, 

family Bible, or Webster's Dictionary. 

l7d Wa. PEARSON, Oswalt, Iowa. 


\ 7 ANTED.—To exchange bees for a Barnes com- 
bined saw in good order. 
Dr. A. W. TurtTs, Musson, Iberville Parish, La. 
ANTED.—To exchange 3 L. frame nucleus, with 
yellow Italian queen,in one-story Simplicity 
hives, worth $2.00, for white paint, or offers. 
Mrs, OLIVERCOLE, Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
geen -To exchange pure Italian queens for 
extracted honey. Please correspond with de- 
scription of honey and price, f. 0. b. cars at your 
a Wo. W. Cary, Coleraine, Mass. 
5tfdb 


\ JANTED.—To sell or exchange, Italian bees and 
queens, and supplies. Address 
OTTo KLEINOW, 
4tfdb No. 159 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange bees for extracted hon- 





ey. J. F. MICHAEL, German, Darke Co, 0. 
15-16-17 a 


TANTED.—To exchange bees, for top-buggy, 
road-cart, surgical or dental instruments. 
Dr. Corya, Moore’s Hill, Ind. 


Bs Jessie, Warfield, Hoffman’s Seedling, 
Muay King, and Crescent strawberry - plants, 
cheap, in exchange for comb or extracted honey, 
sections, or beeswax. Plants true to name. 
Write to E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, 
Box 995. St. Clair Co., Hl. 





Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


Fifty untested ltalian queens, 50 cents each. 
M. IsBELL, Norwich, Chenango Co., N.Y. 





Hybrid queens of the best strains, producing en- 
ergetic workers, 50¢ each. 
EDWARD YounGa, Boonville, Mo. 
Fine hybrid queens for 3)c each, or4 for $1.00; 
guarantee safe arrival. 
FRANK HOWARD, Fairfield, Wayne Co., II. 


One dozen Italian hybrid queens for sale at your 
own price. They are good, serviceable queens. 
Some of them produce mostly three-banded worke! 
bees. J. H. JouNnsoN, Middaghs, Northam. Co., Pa 


I want to sell 30 full-blood Italian queens that are 
mated with black drones; they are fine, good, pro 
lific queens. Will send them by mail to any ad 
dress in the U.S. for 30 cts. each. All are young. 
raiscd this season. I want to sell them bad. 

H. J. HANCOCK, Siloam Springs, Ark. 
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SPECIAL NOPICES. 


DECLINE IN BEESWAX AND COMB FOUNDATION. 

We quote a further decline in beeswax, as fol- 
iows: We will pay, for average wax delivered here, 
»] cts. cash or 24 in trade. For bright yellow, from 
lLto 3 ets. extra. Our selling price will be 26 for 
average, 30 for selected. We drop comb fdn. back 
again to the old price before the rise, which is as 
follows: 








ed § Light ; Thin, | Extra 
Packed in neat boxes, with tis-/br , brood, /surplus t’n flat 
sue paper between every 4to6 jabout7| about | bott’m 
two sheets. ft to Ib) ft to 1b/10 ft lb.| about 
|12 ft Ib. 
ito Ibs. per Ib............. 40 43 50 60 
0 Ry eh ee 39 42 49 59 
S* = r 38 41 48 58 
wo” 100 PH Sanagosnieeee 37 40 47 57 
100 * 200 “ en tt oa memrtakete > 36 39 46 56 





WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS. 

We have secured a bargain in these, and propose 
to give you the benefit of it. We have thirteen dif- 
ferent styles, of which we give size, number of 
leaves, name, and price, in the following table. You 
can write with a pen on any of the tablets, although 
most of them are designed for penciling. 





Size in! No. of |Post.|Price of 

Name or Designation inches. Leaves.;onl./1 10 
Our Pets Ruled Pencil Tablet..|/5 x8 0 | &6 |3 @ 
No. 0 Ruled Pencil Tablet..| 54x8 70 | 6 | 3} B 
{deal Unruled Pencil Lablet...|7 x10 30 | 5 | 4 680 
Monumental Unruled ditto....|8 x12 6 (| %|6 45 
Greenaway Ruled ditto... .| 736x105 2 | 6 | 5) 4 
No. 00 Ruled Pencil ditto....|7%x10%, 70} 10«| 7) «60 
Geographical ruled  ditto....|6 x9 180 | 13) | 7) 60 
Student’s Note-Book............ 5 XB 20 6; 68h} 7} 6 
America Writing Tablet. ......| 6 x9 eo |; 8 |7 6 
No. 36 Writing Tablet.......... | 544 x84 65 | 8 | 7] 60 
No. 65 linen Writing Tablet....' 53¢x84% 80 7 = (15/1.20 


In case we get out of any one style we reserve 
the right to substitute one as near like it as possi- 
ble. Notice, the cost of mailing is greater than the 
original cost, 80 that you don't get much benefit of 
the low — unless you can order with other goods 
by freight. ‘“‘Our Pets” has assorted chromo pic- 
tures of children with pet animals on the covers. 
“ [deal has assorted child's faces. ‘*‘ Monumental”’ 
has a picture of Garfleld Monument. ‘“ Greenaway”’ 
series have assorted chromo pictures. ‘ Geograph- 
ical’ have assorted maps of different States. Stu- 
dent's note-book is thoroughly bound, cloth back. 
“ America” has lithographic views of several cele- 
brated scenes in America. 


THE BEE- KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 


A 5U-cent monthly that gives the cream of apicul- 
tural literature; points out errors and fallacious 
ideas; and gives, each month, the views of leading 
bee-keepers upon some special topic. Three sam- 


plesfree. ‘WZ, HUTORINSON, Flint, Mich. 


13tfdb 














Picase mention GLEANINGS. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES CHEAP. 


BASSWOOD V-GROOVE SECTIONS, $2.75 to $3.75 
PER M. SHIPPING-CASES VERY LOW. 
SEND FOR PRICES. 


COODELL & WOODWORTH MFC. CoO., 
Stfdb ROCK FALLS, ILLINOIS. 


tli responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


The Secrets of Success in the Grow- 
ing of Small Fruits 


Gives you the benefit of several years’ experience 
‘Nn growing berries for market, together with my il- 
lustruted catalogue and price list of berry-plants; 
Sent free on application. Now is the time to set 
straw berries for next year's fruiting. Jessie, Cloud, 
and other new varieties. 16-19db 


I. A. WOOLL, Elsie, Mich. 


be7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





BEE CULTURE. 693 


RARE CHANCE! 


Fifteen colonies of bees in 10-frame Simplicity 
hives, in first-class condition, ready to ship by re- 
turn express, at $3.00 per colony. Send in your 
orders at once, as they must go quick. Five or 
more at same rate. Dr. CARL TUTTLE, 

lid Berlin Heights, O. 


C2 ln responding to this advertisement mention Gio.asi 


Bet-KeeperssPOuItTY- Keepers 


Buy a World Type-writer and print your own 
price lists, and save 90 per cent. Send for price list 
of World type-writers and Columbia bicycles to 

ROBERT B. GEDYE, La Salle, Il. 


(In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Italian and Carniolan Queens, 


Thirty years a queen dealer. Prices low. Circu- 


lar free. HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
ta" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Is kept tor sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; O. G. Collier, Fairbury, 
Nebraska; B. J. Miller Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 
E. 8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ll.; E. Kretchmer, 
fobute, Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co.,N.Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, 
Wisconsin; J. Mattoon, Atwater, Ohio, Oliver 
Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Freeburg, 
Illinois; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Ill.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; E.C. Eagles- 
field, Berlin, Wis.; C. D. Battey, Peterboro, Mad. 
Co., N. Y.; G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
numerous other dealers. 

We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. Every one who buys 
it is pleased with it. 


Write for free samples, and price list of bee-sup- 
plies and specimen pages of the new 


REVISED LANGSTROTH BOOK, 


Edition of 1889. + 3tfdb 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Mlinols. 

«@"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


Crawford’s Folding Paper Boxes 


For Inclosing Section Honey. 
THE BEST BOX FOR THE LEAST MONEY! 
SS.00 Per 1000 


and less, according to quantity. Send for sample 
and price list. A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


tPln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 








TT yees oultry 
Bees OPeui ry 
ees oultr 


The Canadian Bee Journal and Poultry Weekly is 
the best paper extant devoted to these specialties. 
24 pages, WEEKLY, at $1.00 per year. Live, prac- 
tical, interesting. Nothing stale in its columns. 
Specimen copies free. Subscribers paying in ad- 
vance are entitled to two insertions of a five-line 
adv’t (40 words) in the oo and Mart column. 

THE D. A. JONES 60., BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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HoNEY GoLuyIN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—As nearly as we can 
learn, the crop of white honey through the East 
will be short, owing to the wet season, hence the 
present outlook is favorable for good prices for 
comb honey put up in 1-lb. and 2-lb. sections, pack- 
ed in cases of 20 to 24 lbs. each, and put up in neat, 
clean, and attractive packages. We beg leuve to 
inform all bee-keepers that we are in a position to 
handle large quantities of honey in the comb, also 
extracted, and will take an active interest in dis- 
posing of honey to the very best advantage. Our 
commission for doing business is5%. The season 
for the crop of honey is just opening. and prices 
are not fully established. We quote: Fancy white 
clover, in 1-ib. sections, per !b., 1644c; 2 1b., 14; or- 
dinary grades, 1 to 2c less. No buckwheat honey to 
quote. Extracted nog, woe clover, per !b., 8%; 
orange bloom, 7%@38; 
per gal.; California extracted, in 60-lb. cans, 7%: 
comb. in 6)-lb. cases, 13@14. Beeswax, Southern, 
crude, 234%@24%; Northern, 23 

Aug. 15. WALKER & MCCORD. 

32 & 34 So. Water St., Philadelphin, Pa. 


New YorkK.—-Honey.—We received several lots of 
new comb honey, white, 1 and 2 lb. sections. The 
demand is fair; the market just about opening, 
although the weather is very warm. We quote: 
fancy white, 1 |b., glassed and unglassed, I6c; 2 Ib., 
14c; fair white, 1 lb., 14c; 2 lb., 12c. Extracted re- 
mains firm, with a first-class demand for all kinds, 
and brings the following prices on urrival: Orange 
blossom, 7%@8ec per Ib.; white clover and basswood, 
8@8%; Southern strained, uverage quality, 65@7ve 
per gal. Send in your extracted honey now and 
get immediate returns. 

HicDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

Aug. 21. New York. 











CINCINNATI.—Honey.— Demand for extracted hon- 
ey is fair from manufacturers, and fair from con- 
sumers for table use. It brings 5@8e on arrival. 
Arrivals are good. There is a good demand for 
best qualities of comb heney, while inferior grades 
find » slow sale. It brings 11@15c in a jobbing way. 
Beeswaz is in good demand aud selis readily at 20@ 
22¢c on arrival for good to choice 5 ellow. 

CHAS. F. MuTH & SON, 

Aug. 21. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

St. Louis.— Honey.—The market is very quiet. 
Too much fruit at low = to leave any room for 
rushing it. Moving slowly; choice white clover, 
comb, in 1-lb. sections, single tier preferred, 12@124; 
larger sized sections, 10@11. Extracted, in cans, 
54%@6%; bbi., 5@5%; Southern, 4%@5. — Beeswaz, 
prime, 23%; small orders more. 

W. B. WestcoirT & Co., 
bis . St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw YorkK.—Honey.—Extracted, California, 74@ 
8c; orange bloom, 74%@8; common Southern, 65@75 
= gal.; white clover and basswood, 7%@8: comb 

oney, 1 lb., tancy white, 16c; 1 Ib., fair, 14; 2-ib. 
sections, 2c less. As prices are about 10 per cent 
lower this season than last year, we expect a very 
active demand early in the season. 

Aug. 21. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 

New York. 


CoLuMBUS.—Honey.—Home honey about exhaust- 
ed. White-clover honey in 1-ib. sections, 16@I‘c. 
Early consignments would be profitable, and meet 
with ready sale. Last week we closed out 75 cases 


Aug. 21. 


(13 Ibs. to the case) from Ibs@lic. Extracted honey | 


slow. EARLE CLICKENGER, 
Aug. 20. Columbus, Ohio. 
KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—New a arriving free- 
ly; demand light; 1-lb. sections, white clover, i6c; 
2 lb., 14; extracted, 8%@9; dark, 64%@7. 
HAMBLIN & BE&ARSS, 
Aug. 21. Kansas City, Mo. 
Boston.—Honey.—Honey has arrived quite free- 
ly. Sales are a little slow; 1-lb. comb is selling from 
17@18c: 2 lb. from W@lic: extracted from 8@9c. 
Aug. 21. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Boston, Mass. 


uthern, off color, 60@7Uc | 











SEP. 


KANSAS CriTy.—Honey.—Receipts of comb honey 
large. Market slow, at 14@15c for 1-lb. white comb: 
18@l4c for 2lb. White, extracted, 7@8c; dark, sc. 
Beeswax, 20@25e. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Aug. 22. Kansas City, Mo. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—Weather too hot yet for much 
of a demand in honey, but as soon as changes, look 
for good prices. Honey consignments and corres- 
pondence solicited. R. WRIGHT, 

Aug. 21. Albany, N.Y. 


St. Lours.—Honey.—Market very quiet, and de- 
clining. We quote extracted at 5@5%; comb, white 
clover, 12@12; fair, 10@11 —Beeswax, 24. 

D. G. Turt GRo. Co., 

Aug. 21. St. Louis, Mo. 


DetTROIT.—Honey--New honey coming in very 
slowly, and selling at 14@1éc for 1 Ib. ——- Beex- 


wax, 23. H. Hont. 
Bell Branch, Mich., Aug. 21. 


WANTED.—500 Ibs. of nice comb eng 
A. D. ELLINGwoop, Milan, N. H. 


FoR SAvLE.—1000 lbs. extra choice clover and bass- 
wood honey, in 1-lb. sections and 12-lb. cases, at lic 
per lb., delivered at the depot of any one of five 
different railroads. 

FRANK DURAND, Esdaile, Pierce Co., Wis. 





For SALE.—2500 Ibs. of choice white clover and 
basswood honey, put up in 60-lb. screw-top cans, at 
8c per Ib. 

F. W. Hou_MEs, Cooperville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


For SALE.—4000 Ibs. extracted clover and bass- 
wood, in 10-gal. kegs, at 10¢ per !b., kegs thrown in. 
M. IsBELL, Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


For SALE.—Quite a quantity of white clover and 
basswood honey, put up in 60-lb. square cans. Wil! 
take $4.75 per can at my place. Correspondence so- 
licited. 17-18d H. L. Rouss, Republic, lowa. 





FOR SALE.—I have a quantity of choice clover 
honey in scant 1-lb. sections, and 12-lb. cases, at lic 
per |b. (100 ibs. or more). Also 60-lb. screw-cap cans 
of extracted clover honey at $4.90 per can; 2 cans 
in 1 box, $9.60. Safe arrival guaranteed by freight. 

OLIVER ee Linn Co., Iowa. 
t 


For SALE.—10,000 lbs. of choice white-clover hon- 
ey, in first-quality 1-lb. sections, 24 and 48 lb. cases, 
delivered free on board cars at Dixon, at 13 cts. per 
lb. If you want 1000 Ibs. or more, write for epecial 
prices. 17-18d Ezra BAER, Dixon, Iii. 


FoR SALE.—25,000 lbs. choice extracted white-clo- 
ver honey, in barrels holding about 560 Ibs. net, 
each. I put it up also in packages of any size de- 
sired, in either wood or tin. There is no finer honey 
than this in the market. Write me what you want, 
and I will give you prices. 

EmIL J. BAXTER, Nauvoo, Hancock Co., !!!. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Lowa bee-keepers are anticipating a good time at thei! 
annual meeting, to be held on the fairground, during the 
State Fair, Aug. 30 to Sept. 6. _ Jd. W. Moore, Sec'y 

Des Moines, Ta. 











The fifth semi-annual meeting of the Susquehanna County 
Bee-keepers’ Association will held at New Milford, Pa., oD 
Saturday, Sept. 14, 1889. All are cordially invited to attend. 

H. M. SRELEY, Se«'y 





The American International Bee-keepers’ Association will 
meet in the Court-house, Brantford, Canada, Dec. 4, 5, 6, 1889 
All bc e-keepers are invited to attend. State and district bee 
keepers’ societies are invited to appoint delegates to the con 
vention. Full particulars of the meeting will be given in due 
time. Any one desirous of becoming a member, and receiving 
the last annual report, bound, may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the secretary. R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sey 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 


The Northwestern Bee-keepers’ Society will hold its annual 
eonvention at the Commercial! Hotel. corner of Lake and ear: 
born Sts., Chicago, on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 11 and 12. at 9 
A.M. Arrangements have been made with the hotel for back 
room, one bed, two persons, $1.75 per day, each; front room, ® 
per day, each person. This date oceurs during the expos!tion. 
when excursion rates on the railroads will be one fare fur the 
round trip, good from Oct. 10 to 14, inclusive. There has been 
a fair crop of honey in the West. and an old-time crowd may 
be expected at this revival of the Northwestern from its “hl 
bernation.” W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec’y. 





